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GENERAL INFORMATION 



WELCOME 

Choosing a graduate school is a critical decision. In deciding to enter graduate study, you 
have joined a small group within our society who, by demanding more of themselves, 
have made greater contributions. Graduate education will alter the values and percep- 
tions which influence the remainder of your life, as well as the progress of your career. 
You will invest important days and hours of your lifetime, as well as a considerable 
amount of your resources, in increasing your own capabilities. Graduate programs and 
graduate schools differ in many important ways. I encourage you to examine this bulletin 
carefully and consider whether the purposes, philosophies and growth environment at the 
University of Wisconsin-Stout make this University the best choice for you. 

Stout is the second oldest graduate institution in the U W system, having celebrated its 
50th anniversary of offering graduate work during the 1985-86 academic year. Only 
Madison, which was designated as a graduate institution in the state constitution, has a 
longer history. More than 7,000 students have graduated from 14 master's degree pro- 
grams and two education specialist degree programs. 

Stout is a special mission institution. We offer a limited number of degree programs; all 
of these programs are in areas of high societal need and all in major thrust areas of the 
University. Each program has a strong basis of faculty expertise. Each program includes 
a component of professional studies and a component intended to develop student 
abilities to search out new knowledge. Each master's degree program includes learning 
experiences in the immediate professional setting. Provisions for monitoring student 
progress are made through Primary Evaluation Processes specified for each program. 
Students are assisted in planning and encouraged to set individual professional goals. 

We expect each graduate to be prepared to advance in a profession, to contribute to that 
profession, and to have a foundation for continued individual development and growth. 

If you are interested in exploring further the nature of Stout's programs and offerings, 
please contact the director of the program in which you are interested. You may also 
write directly to the Graduate College, Room 422, Bowman Hall, UW-Stout, 
Menomonie. WI 54751 for additional information. 



Nelva G. Runnalls, 

Dean for Academic Development 



THE UNIVERSITY 

Stout is one of 13 publicly supported uni- 
versities in the University of Wisconsin 
System. It was founded as a private insti- 
tution in 1893 by James H. Stout. A 
Menomonie industrialist and a man of 
great vision, he saw that students in 
America's developing industrial society 
needed a different kind of education, an 
education broader than that offered by 
the traditional curriculum. Since its 
founding, Stout has gained a position of 
national and international leadership in 
industrial, vocational and home econom- 
ics education. Its programs in those fields 
are among the largest in the world. From 
this beginning, strong programs in the 
areas of man's relation to technology, vo- 
cation and society have been established. 
Although Stout is a career oriented uni- 
versity, its leaders have had the foresight 
to make the humanities and social sci- 
ences key parts of the total educational 
program. 



MISSION 

Stout makes a unique contribution to the 
University of Wisconsin System by con- 
centrating its efforts in those higher edu- 
cation programs directly related to indus- 
try and technology, home economics, 
business, the helping professions and ap- 
plied arts. Concentration within these se- 
lected areas enables the University to de- 
velop and offer highly specialized 
instruction in great depth. Recognizing 
the interdependence of knowledge in all 
areas and the need to humanize, individu- 
alize and personalize all aspects of student 
life, the University seeks to complement 
its specialized education with broader 
learning experiences and opportunities es- 
sential for personal, professional, esthetic 
and social effectiveness. 



THE FACULTY AND STAFF 

Because Stout has specialized in certain 
areas, a staff comprised of individuals na- 
tionally recognized in their fields has been 
developed. Classes are taught by highly 
qualified professionals. Of the more than 
400 members of the instructional faculty 
and staff, well over one-third hold earned 
doctorate degrees, while others hold spe- 
cial degrees in their fields. One of the fine 
traditions at Stout has been the faculty 
and staff commitment to provide extra 
help to students. 
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FACILITIES 

• Modern and well-equipped facilities mark 
Stout's 118-acre campus. Eight major 
classroom, laboratory and library facili- 
ties have been constructed or extensively 
remodeled since 1970. The new facilities 
are the Home Economics Building, the 
Applied Arts Building, the Library Learn- 
ing Center, Harvey Hall. Bowman Hall, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, the 
Communication Technologies Building 
and a major addition to the Physical Edu- 
cation Building. Also new is the Memorial 
Student Center. 

A total of 42 labs encompassing more 
than 130,000 square feet for technical 
work in electronics, power, wood, metals, 
graphic arts, packaging, industrial design, 
industrial graphics and plastics are avail- 
able for industrial technology, and indus- 
trial and vocational education majors. A 
newly remodeled facility, providing labo- 
ratories for industrial graphics and pho- 
tography courses, was opened in 1987. 

A home economics building, opened in 
1973, offers advanced research and labo- 
ratory facilities in fields of food science 
and nutrition, hotel and restaurant man- 
agement, tourism, consumer education, 
fashion merchandising, textile and fashion 
design, child development and family life, 
and home economics education. 

The newly remodeled Stout Vocational 
Rehabilitation Institute is a model facility. 
Research and practicum experience in 
work evaluation, placement services, and 
professional assessments to clients re- 
ferred by state agencies are among the 
many professional activities conducted by 
faculty and students. 

A counseling center with videotape 
equipment is available for use in the guid- 
ance and counseling, and school psychol- 
ogy programs. 

LEARNING RESOURCES 

Learning Resources provides services to 
assist instructional communications and 
the learning process. This service is di- 
vided into four functional units. 

The Library Learning Center has an 
integrated audiovisual and print resource 
collection consisting of 191,415 volumes; 
more than 1,455 periodicals, 7,035 audio- 
visual items and 693,620 microformats. 
An interspersed stack/seating arrange- 
ment of 1,060 user stations is featured. 
Specialized collections of national promi- 
nence in Stout's major fields of graduate 
study and a complete collection of ERIC 
(Educational Resource Information Cen- 
ter) documents on microfiche are main- 
tained. On-line computerized literature 
searches for 400 specialized data bases are 
offered free of charge to students and 
faculty. Electronic indexes (CD-ROM ' 
and laser disks) are also available for on- 
site access to InFoTrac, ERIC and Psych- 



Lit information data bases. The library is 
open 95 hours per week. A media self- 
instruction laboratory provides students 
with facilities and equipment for learning 
media equipment operations and for pro- 
ducing basic audiovisual materials. A 50 
work-station campus computing labora- 
tory is available. The facility is equipped 
with microcomputers, a hard-disk server, 
printers and terminals connected to time- 
sharing computers. Many microcom- 
puters are also available for student us.e in 
the self-instruction laboratory. 

Academic Computer Services provides 
computer support for graduate student 
and faculty research. Services provided in- 
clude statistical consulting, programming 
assistance, data preparation for statistical 
analysis and optical scanning of mark- 
sense forms. A Digital Equipment Corpo- 
ration VAX 11/780 is available for on-line 
computation, with terminals located in 
classroom buildings, the Library Learning 
Center and all residence halls. Dial-up ac- 
cess is provided for remote use. All ser- 
vices are provided free for graduate stu- 
dent unfunded research. 

Instructional Technology Services is 
housed in the Communications Center. 
Professional media specialists provide 
Stout staff and students with consultation 
in areas of instructional development, me- 
dia design, utilization, media equipment 
and facilities; production of still and mo- 
tion picture photography, graphics, in- 
structional television, and audio 
recording; and maintenance of most me- 
dia equipment, computer terminals and 
microcomputers. 

The Stout Teleproduction Center pro- 
duces television programs for broadcast 
on the Wisconsin Public Television Net- 
work, and for other state educational or- 
ganizations and non-profit agencies. 

THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 

Accreditation: The graduate program at 
Stout is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools (NCA) and the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) to offer work at the 
master's (fifth year) and Education Spe- 
cialist (sixth year) levels. The Marriage 
and Family Therapy program is accred- 
ited by the American Association of Mar- 
riage and Family Therapists. 

Institutional Memberships: The University 
of Wisconsin-Stout holds membership in 
the Midwest Association of Graduate 
Schools and the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States. 

Organization: The Graduate College, a 
unit of the Division of Academic Affairs, 
is responsibile for graduate education in 
the University. The Graduate College ad- 
ministers 'graduate admissions, graduate 



assistantships, records, policies and other 
procedures relating to graduate students. 
The Graduate College includes, in addi- 
tion to jts administrative personnel, the 
Graduate Office, which provides services 
to graduate students, and Research Pro- 
motion Services, which is responsible for 
encouraging, promoting, coordinating 
and monitoring research at the 
University. 

A Graduate Council and a Graduate 
Student Advisory Council provide advice 
to the college. The Graduate Council is 
chaired by the Dean for Academic Devel- 
opment. The work of the Council is aided 
by a graduate committee, a committee on 
exceptions to graduate college policy and 
other committees as needed. Membership 
on the Graduate Council includes the 
graduate program directors, 10 members 
elected from the Graduate Faculty, the 
president of the Graduate Student Advi- 
sory Council,-' the Associate Dean for 
Graduate Studies and Curriculum, and 
the Dean for Academic Development, 
who is the Council Chair. A representa- 
tive of the Faculty Senate is invited to all 
Council meetings. 

The Graduate Student Advisory 
Council includes one student from each 
graduate program. The chair is elected by 
the group. In addition, during the summer 
term, the Graduate Student Club holds 
four informal meetings for graduate stu- 
dents and faculty. 

School Graduate Degree Programs 

Industry and M.S. in Industrial Education 
Technology ' M.S. in Management Technology 

M.S. in Media Technology 

M.S. in Safely 

M.S. in Vocational Education 
Ed.S. in Industrial and Vocational 
Education 

Home M.S. in Clothing. Textiles and 

Economics Related Art 

M.S. in Food Science and 

Nutrition 
M.S. in Home Economics 

Education 
M.S. in Hospitality and Tourism 

Education M.S. in Education 

and M.S. in Guidance and Counseling 

Human M.S. in Marriage and Family 

Services Therapy 

M.S. in Ed. - School Psychology 
M.S. in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Ed.S. in Guidance and Counseling 

Functions: Stout serves three broad 
functions: instruction, service and 
research. As a part of the University, the 
Graduate College contributes to each 
function. 

INSTRUCTION: The University 
oilers programs for the preparation of 
professional personnel in the schools and 
areas listed. Common to all programs is 
the development of competencies in 
applied research. Continuing education 
beyond the bachelor's level for other than 
degree purposes is also a part of the 
college function. 

SERVICE: The service function 
involves consultation to education, 
business and industry in the areas of the 
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graduate degree programs. Included also 
are such activities as sponsored 
workshops, publications, surveys and 
research, and participation as committee 
members and officers in appropriate local, 
state and national organizations. 

RESEARCH: Research and 
scholarship by the faculty and staff are 
encouraged to constantly add to the 
bodies of knowledge on which degree 
programs are based. Studies of teacher 
education problems, technological 
developments, curriculum development 
procedures, field surveys, and 



experimental projects are reported in 
professional literature and to professional 
organizations. Consultation on research 
design is offered. Through the office of 
Research Promotion Services, research 
activities of the University are encouraged 
and coordinated. 

Graduate Faculty for the graduate 
programs are those members of the 
University faculty who conduct the 
primary student progress evaluations for 
that program, cither as individual faculty 
members or by membership on faculty 



committees. Course grades and the 
"Creative Intellectual Inquiry 
Experience" are primary evaluation 
processes for each graduate major at 
Stout. In addition, for selected programs, 
certain courses or other review procedures 
may also be specified as Primary 
Evaluation Processes. Graduate faculty 
are recommended by the School dean and 
approved by the Vice Chancellor. They 
are listed in the program section of the 
bulletin with the programs they serve. 



ADMISSIONS AND DEGREE PROGRESS 



ADMISSION PROCEDURES 

Students seeking graduate credit (either 
for degree or non-degree programs) 
should apply for permission to enroll at 
the Graduate Office. 

DEGREE PROGRAM STUDENTS. 
For students who seek admission to a 
graduate program (those seeking degrees 
or certification at Stout) the procedure is 
as follows: 

1. State of Wisconsin regulations require 
submission of a $20.00 non-refundable 
admission evaluation fee by all candi- 
dates for admission to the Graduate 
College. Please attach a check or 
money order, made out to UW-Stout. 
in the amount of $20.00, to the admis- 
sions application. 

2. Apply for admission, using the Applica- 
tion for Admission 104-01 1 1, available 
from the Graduate Office. Application 
should be made 30 days in advance of 
registration. (See specific program for 
any program-related deadlines.) 

3. Request official transcripts of all previ- 
ous college work be forwarded to the 
director of Graduate Admissions by 
the registrar of college(s) where the 
work was completed. 

4. Supply supportive statements of qualifi- 
cations for graduate study as required 
by specific programs. See program out- 
lines. 

5. Students from countries where English 
is not the primary language must sub- 
mit an official TOEFL" score. 

6. Declaration of finances must be filed by 
each international student to show that 
financial support during the planned 
period of study is adequate. 

7. Students whose graduate work is being 
supported by an agency and/or govern- 
ment must present written evidence of 
approval by that agency or govern- 
ment for the degree program being re- 
quested. 

GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS. 
For non-program students (graduate spe- 
cials) seeking only permission to enroll for 
graduate courses, the procedure is as 
follows: 



1. Complete only the indicated part of 
104-01 1 1. available from the Graduate 
Office. 

2. Submit Registrar's Form (104-0114) 
available from the Graduate Office, 
certifying that the student has earned a 
bachelor's degree from a four-year, re- 
gional accredited college or university. 

3. Students from non-English speaking 
countries must submit an official 
TOEFL score. 

A student dropped from a graduate pro- 
gram is not eligible to enroll for graduate 
credit at Stout. 

Graduate special students may take 
500 and 600 level courses. For 700 level 
course work, they should consult with the 
graduate student special adviser with re- 
spect to credit work for which they may 
be eligible. Practicums, internships and 
some courses are reserved for admitted 
candidates to degree programs. Non-pro- 
gram students may not enroll for courses 
which are designed to fulfill the creative 
intellectual inquiry requirement for any 
graduate program at Stout. 

Graduate special students who later 
desire to become degree program students 
must make application for admission to 
the Graduate College using the usual pro- 
cesses to determine their admissibility. 
Graduate work taken as a graduate spe- 
cial student, if deemed appropriate to the 
degree program by the director of the pro- 
gram for which the applicant is seeking 
admission, may be used as a part of that 
degree program. 

Those students enrolled in graduate 
programs at other colleges who wish to 
earn graduate credit for transfer to those 
programs follow "graduate special stu- 
dents" procedures. 



ADMISSION STATUS FOR 
PROGRAM STUDENTS 

Admission requirements for some pro- 
grams may be higher than requirements 
for the Graduate College. Graduate Col- 
lege admission requirements are: 



FULL STATUS is granted an applicant 
for a master's degree program who has an 
undergraduate grade point average of at 
least 2.75 (based on a four-point scale) 
and has the required pattern of back- 
ground preparation. Note: Upon written 
request for evaluation of G.P.A. calcula- 
tion for the last two years, an applicant 
with a grade point average of at least 2.90 
for the last two years of bachelor's degree 
work will be granted full status even 
though the four-year record is below 2.75. 
Applicants for an Ed.S. program must 
have earned a master's degree grade point 
average of 3.25 to be granted full status. 

PROBATIONAL STATUS is granted a 
master's degree applicant having an un- 
dergraduate grade point average of less 
than 2.75, but not less than 2.25. An Ed.S. 
degree applicant with a master's degree 
grade point average between 3.00 and 
3.25 may be admitted on probational 
status. 

PROVISIONAL STATUS may be 
granted a program applicant having a 
qualifying grade point average but who 
does not have the pattern of background 
preparation required by the requested 
program. Such a student will be required 
to make up undergraduate deficiences 
and/or take additional graduate course 
work to earn the degree. 

TRIAL STATUS may be granted a mas- 
ter's degree applicant having less than a 
2.25 grade point average in undergraduate 
work if records of work experience or 
other supplemental information are 
judged by the Graduate College to justify 
such admission. Such a student must take 
a block of course work prescribed by the 
program director in which an average of 
"B" or better must be earned to gain ad- 
mission to the program on probation. 
Work earned on trial status will normally 
be in "addition to the usual degree 
requirements. 

DUAL-LEVEL STATUS of undergradu- 
ate-master's degree or master's-specialist 
degree may be granted an applicant who 
is in the last term of undergraduate work, 
needing less than a full load to earn the 
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bachelor's degree or who is in the last 
term of master's degree work, needing less 
than a full load to earn the master's de- 
gree. Such a student is limited to a total of 
16 credits per semester. A dual-level pro- 
gram student may be admitted on proba- 
tional or provisional, but never on trial 
status. Dual-level program students are 
eligible only as program students. 

NOTIFICATION: Each applicant will be 
informed generally within 30 days of re- 
ceipt of all needed materials as to accep- 
tance or rejection. Applicants to programs 
with application deadlines, will be notified 
within 30 days after the deadline. Pro- 
gram students will, if accepted, be in- 
formed as to the status granted. (Non- 
program students permitted to enroll for 
graduate courses without admission are 
not given any status designation.) Those 
applicants denied admission will be so in- 
formed. Generally, denial will be due to 
one or a combination of the following: 

1. Too low previous scholastic record. 

2. Lack of adequate evidence of, or insuf- 
ficient background preparation and/or 
experience. 

3. Failure to submit requested materials 
and/or submission of fraudulent 
records. 

4. When the total number of qualified 
students applying for a program ex- 
ceeds the number that can be 
accommodated. 

5. For international students, inadequate 
TOEFL score, inability to present doc- 
umentation of adequate financial sup- 
port for the period of study, or, if ap- 
plicable, failure to provide evidence of 
sponsoring agency or government ap- 
proval for degree program sought. 

TERM OF VALIDITY OF ADMIS- 
SION. Admission to the Graduate Col- 
lege will be granted for a particular term 
of enrollment. Admitted applicants may 
begin their graduate study (first enroll- 
ment) in any of the following three con- 
secutive academic terms. Applicants who 
are granted admission, but who do not 
initially enroll before two semesters or 
one summer session have passed, begin- 
ning with the term for which admission 
was granted, must reapply to be eligible 
for subsequent admission. Such reapplica- 
tion for admission will not require pay- 
ment of an additional application fee if 
reapplication is within five years of origi- 
nal admission date. Through appropriate 
approval procedures, individual programs 
may further restrict the length of admis- 
sion policy. An academic term is either 
Semester I, Semester II or Summer 
Session. 

DEGREE PROGRESS 

Procedures are developed to facilitate or- 
derly progress toward the degree. Each 
student is assigned an adviser who aids in 
making plans, but initiation of each step is 



the responsibility of the student. A chart 
summarizing various details is in the front 
of this bulletin for reference. 

Admission: Admission to a degree pro- 
gram is based on two types of criteria: (1) 
academic promise, as shown by scholastic 
success in previous accredited college 
work, scores on standardized tests, per- 
sonal interviews with the student, state- 
ments from individuals who have knowl- 
edge of the student's ability. (2) 
appropriateness of background for ad- 
vanced study in the area as shown by the 
pattern of course work completed previ- 
ously and statements certifying practical 
experience. Once the student has been ad- 
mitted to the program, it is the Univer- 
sity's intention to provide aid in progress- 
ing toward the degree, while at the same 
time evaluating the students' progress. In 
certain cases, progress checks may show 
that it is desirable for the student to mod- 
ify the plan or discontinue his or her 
program. 

Program Plan: Requirements for each 
program are outlined in this bulletin; the 
student should study them and plan a 
schedule accordingly. At the first enroll- 
ment, each student will make a program 
plan sheet with the adviser: this may be 
revised subsequently but should serve as a 
guide to each enrollment. 

Examinations: A qualifying examination, 
generally prior to or as a part of degree 
candidacy, may be required in specific de- 
gree programs. 

Registration for Classes: Opportunity to 
register for classes is provided through a 
continuous registration process at least 
two to three months in advance of the 
start of each term. Classes are chosen in 
consultation with the graduate program 
director or assigned program adviser. The 
student should carefully check the pro- 
posed enrollment against the program 
plan for the degree. The graduate adviser 
signature is required on the registration of 
each graduate student. 

Course Add/Drop Policy: Students who do 
not attend the first class meeting of a 
course, and who do not notify the instruc- 
tor or department chairperson that they 
will be absent for special reasons, may, at 
the instructor's option, be dropped from 
that course if and only if other students 
are waiting to enroll at that time. 

Students who wish to adjust their class 
schedules may add or drop classes during 
the "Add Period." The dates are listed in 
the schedule book each term. 

Failure to attend class or merely giving 
notice to instructors will not be consid- 
ered an official drop and will result in the 
student receiving failing grades. 



Drops made during the first two weeks of 
semester courses or first week of quarter 
courses will not appear on a student tran- 
script. Drops after this time, but before 
the midterm date will appear on the stu- 
dent's transcript with a "WS" or "WU". 

Lab fees will not be refunded for a drop 
after the first week. 

Students are expected to complete courses 
for which they register. However, if a stu- 
dent deems it necessary to reduce his or 
her program after the normal (two week) 
Add/Drop period, he or she should do so 
as early as possible. 

A mark of "WS" or "WU" is given by the 
instructor and recorded on the student 
transcript for a course dropped after the 
add period of a semester or quarter course 
but before the midterm date. 

After the midterm date (as indicated in 
the university calendar), any withdrawal 
from a course is recorded as an "F". If 
extenuating circumstances warrent other 
consideration, an appeal may be made to 
the instructor of the course. 

Students who register for a course but do 
not attend the class and do not officially 
withdraw are given a mark of "F" except 
as noted in the attendance policy. 

Periodic Evaluation of Scholastic Stand- 
ing: At the conclusion of each term, an 
evaluation of scholastic status will be 
made according to the following schedule: 

Status at 

Beginning CP. A. Cumulative New 

of Term for Term CP. A. Status* 

Full 3.00-4.00 3.00-4.00 Full 

0-2.99 3.00-4.00 Full 

0-2.99 0-2.99 Probation 

Probation 3.00-4.00 3.00-4.00 Full 

3.00-4.00 0-2.99 Probation (cont.) 

0-2.99 0-2.99 Drop** 

*New status will generally be assigned 
only when at least six credits have been 
completed beyond total on which previ- 
ous status was based. 

**Specific reaction from program direc- 
tors required. 

All course work taken at the graduate 
level is counted in the graduate grade 
point average. 

Periodic Review of Professional Promise: 

Because scholastic achievement is only 
one factor in professional success, the 
program director may arrange for the 
staff who have had appropriate contact 
with the student periodically, to review his 
or her professional promise. Especially in 
cases where such professional promise is 
questioned, the program director and ap- 
propriate faculty will discuss an improve- 
ment program with the student. Certifica- 
tion for degree candidacy and graduation 
may involve evaluation of this kind in ad- 
dition to scholastic attainment. 
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Academic Progress Policy: Graduate stu- 
dents attempting nine or more credits in 
any semester or summer term must satis- 
factorily complete at least six semester 
credits to be considered as making appro- 
priate academic progress. See the current 
edition of the Stout Student Handbook 
for more complete details. 

Degree Candidacy: Degree candidacy is a 
means of defining the student's total de- 
gree plan and evaluating progress toward 
that goal. Full-time students will apply for 
degree candidacy by the end of their first 
term of enrollment. Part-time students 
will apply when six credits of graduate 
work at Stout have been completed. Can- 
didacy application forms and specific di- 
rections are available in the Graduate Of- 
fice. Candidacy is applied for by the 
student, recommended by the program di- 
rector and awarded by the Graduate 
College. 

Upon approval of degree candidacy, can- 
didates will be billed for a non-refundable 
graduation fee of $30.00. This fee is for 
diploma, diploma cover and other com- 
mencement costs. This fee does not cover 
cap and gown costs. 

Research Project: Each degree program 
requires a creative intellectual inquiry 
component. The student should confer 
with his or her adviser early in the pro- 
gram to allow ample time and preparation 
for completion of an appropriate project. 

Human Subjects Protection: All graduate 
student research involving human subjects 
must undergo a review of the research 
procedures to assure that the planning for 
the protection of these subjects is ade- 
quate. Federal legislation requires the as- 
surance of protection of human subjects 
involved in research before data can be 
gathered. 

Library Copy: Each student submits the 
report of his or her creative intellectual 
inquiry experience to the Graduate Office 
for final approval and acceptance. Such 
report must be in accordance with the 
standards published in the respective Ad- 
ministrative Procedures for the report. 
Copy submitted must be on 16 pound or 
heavier paper. Original copy may be pro- 
duced by typewriter, word processor or by 
computer. In any case, standard type 
styles and sizes such as pica or elite must 
be used. The type style of dot matrix 
printers must have true descenders. Copy 
must be equivalent to the blackness of 
copy produced on a typewriter with clean 
type and a good grade of carbon black 
ribbon. Under such circumstances dot 
matrix printing will be accepted. Thermal 
printing will not be acceptable. 

Limited Access to Research Reports: The 

usual procedure is to make research re- 



ports available through the library in the 
spirit of free exchange of educational in- 
formation. If recommended by the re- 
search adviser, the report of creative intel- 
lectual inquiry may be withheld from 
Library Learning Center circulation for a 
period of twelve months. If, in addition to 
the research adviser's recommendation, it 
is approved by the Graduate Committee, 
withholding may be for any period of 24 
months. In no case will the withholding 
from circulation be permitted beyond a 
period of 24 months. 

Intent to Graduate: Students are awarded 
degrees at the end of the first and second 
semesters and the summer session. Stu- 
dents planning to finish degree require- 
ments within a given term should file a 
Graduate Application for Degree card 
available in the Graduate Office within the 
first two weeks of the term in which grad- 
uation is anticipated. 

Graduation Ceremonies: A graduation cer- 
emony is held at the end of each semester 
and the summer session. Instructions for 
graduation may be picked up at or re- 
quested to be sent from the Student Ser- 
vices Office by persons who have filed a 
Graduate Application for Degree card 
and who expect to complete all degree re- 
quirements that term. 

Date of Record of Graduation: Graduate 
students will be recorded as having gradu- 
ated in the academic term in which all 
degree requirements are completed, in- 
cluding the filing of the signed and ap- 
proved copy of the Creative Intellectual 
Inquiry Experience Report in the Gradu- 
ate Office. The academic terms are defined 
as being over on the last day of Semester I 
in December; the last day of Semester II 
in May; and the last day of Summer Ses- 
sion in August. Graduate research advis- 
ers who supervise reports will need ade- 
quate lead time for reading both prior to 
and after final typing of the report. Stu- 
dents should inquire of their research ad- 
viser about appropriate lead time to per- 
mit adequate adviser review prior to the 
planned completion date. 

Award of the Degree: After all grades and 
credits have been recorded (usually from 
four to eight weeks after the end of each 
semester or summer session), the student's 
transcript will be checked to determine 
that program requirements have been met 
with an overall grade point average of at 
least "B" (3.0) or, 3.25 for Ed.S. candi- 
dates. The student will be mailed the di- 
ploma and, if requested, a complete tran- 
script certifying his or her degree. 
Students needing such certification for sal- 
ary purposes prior to the official state- 
ment may request a letter from the associ- 
ate dean for graduate studies and 
curriculum. 



ACADEMIC INFORMATION 

Academic Calendar Year: The University's 
academic year is divided into two semes- 
ters. Each semester is also divided into 
two nine-week quarters. The student 
should recognize that the Stout designa- 
tion of a quarter represents only one-half 
a semester and should not be Confused 
with the quarter system in many universi- 
ties which is 12 weeks in length. Courses 
scheduled on the quarter basis at Stout 
meet twice as often each week as courses 
scheduled on the semester basis for the 
same credit. Credit hours are awarded on 
a semester credit hour basis for courses 
scheduled on either basis. 

The Summer Session: Each year, Stout of- 
fers a summer session approximately 10 
weeks in length. The regular eight-week 
summer session begins about the second 
week in June. A two-week presession may 
also be available. Stout is also offering 
courses within and before the regular 
eight-week session of varying lengths of 
time so that a combination of one, two, 
three or five week courses may be taken. 

Credits may be earned at the rate of 
one semester hour per week of attend- 
ance. This makes it possible to earn as 
many as 10 credits during a summer if 
attendance is for the entire 10-week sum- 
mer session. Because of the large number 
of graduate students in attendance during 
the summer, many of the graduate level 
courses are offered each summer. The 
Summer Session Bulletin is published 
each April. It contains complete informa- 
tion about offerings, class schedules, en- 
rollment procedures, degree programs 
and housing. Upon request to the director 
of Continuing Education and Summer 
Session, a copy will be sent. 

Grading System: Effective fall 1988, the 
Graduate College will use this grading 
plan: 

Grade Point 
Grade Value Description 

A 4.00 Exceptional achievement at the 

graduate level 

A- 3.67 
B + 3.33 

B 3.00* Satisfactory graduate level 

work 

B - 2.67 
C+ 2.33 

C 2.00 Credit worthy, but less than 

expected graduate level work 

D 1.00 Graduate work at a level unac- 

ceptable for application to a 
graduate degree - program or a 
certification program at UW- 
Slout 

F 0.0 Failure 

Only courses with a "C" grade or better 
may be applied to a graduate degree pro- 
gram at Stout. 

No student may use the "S" (Satisfac- 
tory) or "U" (Unsatisfactory) system or 
Pass/Fail system for any course in a grad- 
uate program. 
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An "incomplete" may be given for fail- 
ure to complete course work due to ab- 
sence over which the student has no con- 
trol. Incompletes not cleared within a year 
after the course would normally have 
been completed are sent to the appropri- 
ate department for change of grade. If the 
grade is not changed, the "I" is changed 
to "F"; to receive credit after that time, 
the student must re-register for the course. 

The grade "IP" (In Progress) may be 
given for research papers, theses, indepen- 
dent study, internship and field experi- 
ence. This grade indicates that the student 
has been in regular attendance but that 
additional time is required to complete 
course requirements. If the "IP" is not 
removed within two years, the student 
must re-register for the course. 

Textbooks: Graduate students may supply 
their own textbooks. These may be pur- 
chased in the bookstore located in the 
Memorial Student Center or elsewhere as 
chosen by the student. An excellent 
Rental Resources Library is maintained, 
where graduate students may rent texts. 

GENERAL POLICIES 

The following policies apply to all gradu- 
, ate programs at Stout (with a few excep- 
tions noted): 

Number of Credits Required: A master's 
degree program will require at least 30 
semester credits. An Education Specialist 
program will require at least 36 semester 
credits beyond credits completed in the 
master's degree. 

Credits Required in Courses Open Only to 
Graduate Students: All master's degree 
programs will require at least 15 credits in 
course work open only to graduate stu- 
dents; Education Specialist programs re- 
quire at least, 18 credits in this level of 
course work. In the University of Wiscon- 
sin System, such courses carry numbers 
between 700 and 899. 

Time Limits: All credits toward a degree, 
including transfer credits, must be com- 
pleted within the seven years prior to the 
awarding of the degree. 

Optimum Credit Load: Graduate students 
may take a maximum of 16 credits a se- 
mester. Students with half-time assistant- 
ships are limited to a maximum of 12 
credits a semester; quarter-time assistants 
are limited to a maximum of 14 credits a 
semester. During the summer session, the 
maximum credit load is one semester 
credit per week. 

Graduate students enrolled at Stout 
who plan a concurrent enrollment at an- 
other institution of higher education are 
required to inform the Graduate College 
in advance. In such enrollments, the total 



credit load is subject to the limitations de- 
scribed above. 

Transfer Credits: A student planning to 
• transfer graduate credits from another in- 
stitution to a program at Stout should 
check with his or her program adviser in 
advance concerning applicability of the 
proposed work. A form (104-0124) to re- 
quest transfer is available in the Graduate 
office. Transfer of credits is made only af- 
ter admission to degree candidacy and is 
always based upon receipt of official tran- 
scripts showing completion of the credit 
requested. 

On a program-by-program basis, a 
maximum of up to one-third of the total 
Stout semester hour requirements may be 
transferred from another accredited grad- 
uate college or university. These credits 
must be acceptable for graduate credit 
toward a graduate degree at the offering 
institution and must appear as a graduate 
course on a graduate transcript from the 
offering institution. 

Such credit by transfer, to count 
toward a degree, must be judged by the 
program director to be appropriate as a 
required or elective course. Students who 
have been admitted to a program should 
get approval of the program director prior 
to taking such work. 

Continuing Education: Graduate course 
work may be earned through Stout's Con- 
tinuing Education program. That office 
offers a wide range of work, including 
graduate only (700-899 level) and other 
appropriate work awarded graduate 
credit. The student should consult the 
program director relative to appropriate- 
ness of such work for meeting the require- 
ments of the program. 

Correspondence Work: No credit toward a 
graduate degree will be allowed for corre- 
spondence work. 

Evaluation for Retention: One measure of 
retention is earning a grade point average 
of at least 3.0 for the master's and 3.25 for 
the Ed.S. degree on all work needed to 
fulfill the degree requirements. A second 
measure of retention is to maintain "satis- 
factory academic progress." See the Stout 
Student Handbook for the Graduate 
Minimum Academic Progress Policy. An- 
other measure of retention is through 
evaluation by the program director of the 
student's demonstrated potential for suc- 
cess in the field. In cases in which a stu- 
dent is recommended to be dropped, he or 
she shall have opportunity to be heard 
before such action is taken. 

Petitions: In cases where exception to 
these policies or other regulations seems 
justified, a student may petition. Specific 
requests for exceptions to Graduate Pol- 
icy may be presented in writing on Form 
104-0132 available in the Graduate Office. 



Such requests should be accompanied by 
a rationale which clearly states the com- 
pelling reasons which may justify excep- 
tional consideration. Such requests, al- 
though addressed to the dean, are 
submitted in writing to the appropriate 
program director who makes his or her 
recommendation and forwards it to the 
Committee on Exceptions to Graduate 
Policy for further consideration. Notifica- 
tion of action on requests for exceptions 
to Graduate Policy is ordinarily received 
by the student from the appropriate pro- 
gram director. For "student rights and re- 
sponsibilities," please see the current edi- 
tion of the Stout Student Handbook. 

Further detail on Graduate Policy may 
be seen in the latest edition of "Graduate 
Policies" available in the library, in each 
graduate program director's office, and by 
request from the Graduate Office. 

EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF 
THE GRADUATE RESIDENCY 
EXPERIENCE 

Residence for purposes of graduate exper- 
iences refers to those experiences offered 
on campus and includes those experiences 
supervised or taught off campus by the 
resident faculty as part of their contrac- 
tual load. As used in this sense, it is not 
related to the resident status for financial 
purposes based upon whether one is a res- 
ident of the state. 

Among the traditional tools for main- 
tenance of quality in graduate programs is 
the requirement for a period of full-time 
residence in the University community. 
The period of residency is expected to per- 
mit the following: 

Peer Group Interaction: The student, dur- 
ing this period, has an opportunity to in- 
teract with a group of graduate students 
from diverse backgrounds who are en- 
gaged in the common pursuit of intellec- 
tual maturity, leadership capability and 
professional competence. 

Professional Role Models: During this 
period, the student has an opportunity to 
observe the practices and attitudes of a 
number of scholarly role models. Tech- 
niques of interpersonal interactions, pro- 
fessional approaches and attitudes toward 
the disciplines may be observed. While 
other role models are readily available in 
professional settings, the scholarly role 
model may be less easily accessible outside 
of the University community. 

Opportunity for Reflection and Integration 
of Knowledge: The process of achieving 
intellectual and scholarly maturity may be 
facilitated by the provision of adequate 
time for reflection and self-analysis. Ide- 
ally, the period of residency would pro- 
vide a time during which the student is 
less committed to the objective require- 
ments of employment and career develop- 
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ment, and permit focus of attention on 
personal and intellectual development. 

Access to Facilities: For certain graduate 
learning experiences, access to laboratory 
facilities, to the expertise of personnel, to 
adequate library facilities and ready ac- 
cess to program and research advisement 
is necessary. 

Evaluation: This period provides an op- 
portunity for observation and evaluation 
continuously over a period of time, of the 
student's growth and capability. These 
observations and evaluations are made by 
several faculty members who are experi- 
enced evaluators of graduate students. 
The extended observation, the participa- 
tion of several independent observers in 
the evaluation and the criteria established 
by individual faculty members after re- 
peated interaction with a number of grad- 
uate students are important components 
of this evaluation process. 

Social Interaction: The opportunity for in- 
teraction in an informal setting is pro- 
vided for in a variety of informal settings 
by the University community. 

Conferences, workshops, dances, pic- 
nics and homecoming activities are a few 
examples of activities that provide an op- 
portunity for graduate students to interact 
informally with each other, faculty and 
staff. This provides both the student and 
faculty the opportunity to enrich them- 
selves through informal interaction with 
each other. 

Quality Course Work: The content, evalu- 
ation, standards and apparent effective- 
ness of learning experiences offered by 
regular members of the faculty on campus 
are potentially subject to continuous scru- 
tiny by colleagues in the department. At 
initiation, as well as at other times when 
change is recommended, proposals for 
courses arc examined by the University- 
wide curriculum committee. This oppor- 
tunity for extended professional consider- 



ation provides a nurturant atmosphere for 
the continuous development and improve- 
ment of excellent graduate learning exper- 
iences. Opportunities for integrating a va- 
riety of learning experiences which are 
complementary to the program are pro- 
vided. Such professional interaction is 
characteristic of the scholarly community, 
and may be expected to enhance, over 
time, the quality of learning experiences 
offered by members of the University 
faculty. 

Residence Requirement: Students may 
choose either of the following two options 
to meet the minimum graduate residency 
requirement. (Individual program policy 
may dictate additional requirements.) 

Residency option I: One term of resi- 
dence in which at least six credits are 
earned on the Stout campus excluding the 
six credit thesis or the field study. 

Residency option 2: Completion of a 
series of intensive, structured graduate 
seminars designed to meet expected out- 
comes of residency experiences. Students 
desiring this option should consult with 
their program director to determine the 
time and location of these seminars. 

EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
APPLIED IN THE IMMEDIATE 
PROFESSIONAL SETTING 

Traditionally, graduate education in the 
United States has been tightly controlled 
and offered entirely on campus. However. 
Stout has demonstrated that, with appro- 
priate supervision, excellence can be 
maintained while integrating practical 
professional learning experience into the 
graduate program. Such learning exper- 
iences may be offered either on or off cam- 
pus and are expected to permit the 
following: 

Application of Principles and Processes: 

Students combine theory and practice 



through direct application to existing 
work settings. This brings realism to the 
principles and processes that may not be 
so easily seen in an academic residency 
setting. The problems which may be stud- 
ied are likely to be those in need of 
solution. 

Synthesize Theory from Practice: It would 
seem more likely that students studying in 
the professional setting would have exper- 
iences which synthesize theory from prac- 
tice than would be the case if the examples 
were provided away from the professional 
setting. 

Teacher-Practitioner as Role-Model: Care- 
fully chosen faculty for such learning ex- 
periences provide desirable role models of 
the professional in action. Attitudes of the 
faculty toward service, toward profes- 
sional associations and toward other dis- 
ciplines may be observed. 

Facilities: In some cases, facilities in pro- 
fessional settings may be more extensive 
and more up to date than would be possi- 
ble within a college or university. Re- 
sources may be unique to certain profes- 
sional settings. 

Evaluation: Evaluation in the professional 
setting is potentially reliable. The student- 
practitioner is close to the day-to-day re- 
alities of given problem settings. Some 
students may be more comfortable to be 
evaluated in the professional setting. 

Promotes Ease of Transition to Profes- 
sional Careers: Students who have studied 
in professional settings are more likely to 
move easily into that professional setting. 
Excellence in performance in the profes- 
sional setting often alerts employers to ex- 
cellent prospects for employment. 

Students should consult with their pro- 
gram director for the experiences in their 
program which may be applied in the im- 
mediate professional setting. 



SPECIAL STUDIES 



INDEPENDENT STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

Students may design special topic courses 
for credit through the University's inde- 
pendent study program. This program is 
open to students only during any enroll- 
ment or course-add period. Summer ses- 
sion enrollments are closed at the end of 
the fifth week of the eight-week session. 
Students may initiate the process by ob- 
taining an application for independent 
study from the office of the assistant dean 
of the school in which this independent 
study is to be offered. The student selects 
a topic and completes the form. After a 



topic area has been selected and approved 
by the appropriate department chairper- 
son, a member of a Stout department is 
appointed study coordinator. Credits are 
awarded on the basis of expending a mini- 
mum of 48 hours of effort for each credit 
and on an evaluation of the extent to 
which the stated objectives were met. In- 
dependent study topics are those not of- 
fered through existing courses. Approved 
independent study courses are completed 
by the student in consultation with the 
assigned independent study coordinator 
who provides counsel and aid to the stu- 
dent in achieving the approved desired 
learning objectives. 



Students should consult in advance 
with their program director to find out 
whether the proposed independent study 
may be used in the degree program. 

FIELD EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 

Students in some graduate programs are 
encouraged to obtain part of their educa- 
tion program off the Menomonie campus 
through a special graduate level Field Ex- 
perience program. This program allows a 
graduate student to receive academic 
credit for off-campus experiences and 
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study relating to his or her program while 
employed in an approved field position. 

The graduate level part of the program 
has been specifically designed to aid in- 
service teachers, counselors and adminis- 
trators in using summer work experience 
or supervised observation of business and 
industry to benefit their performance 
when they return to their jobs in the fall. 
Increased time credit towards vocational 
certification is possible in many situations 
for students employed in positions relative 
to their teaching field and enrolled in 
Stout's Field Experience program. 

All necessary forms and reports can be 
handled by mail and a person enrolled 
need not be on campus. Application must 
be made prior to beginning work. Further 
information and application forms may 
be secured by contacting the office of the 
school dean in which school the course is 
offered. 

CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 

Several procedures permit students to 
demonstrate their competence through ex- 
aminations. Credit by examination is pos- 
sible by "Test Out" procedures developed 
by various Stout departments. Students 
testing out of a course will be charged a 
testing fee. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The University offers a program of eve- 
ning and Saturday morning classes as well 
as off-campus credit offerings. Registra- 
tion for these courses is completed at the 
first class meeting. Textbooks required for 




RESIDENT STATUS OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS FOR 
TUITION PURPOSES 

Adult students who have been bona fide 
residents of Wisconsin for 12 months im- 
mediately preceding enrollment in the 
University are considered to be resident 
students for tuition purposes. 

(In determining bona fide residence, in- 
tent to establish and maintain a perma- 
nent home in Wisconsin is determinative. 
The burden of proof is on the student but 
intent may be demonstrated or disproved 
by factors including, but not limited to. 
filing of Wisconsin income tax returns, 
possession of a Wisconsin operator's li- 
cense, place of employment and self- 
support.) 

The following categories of students 
are also considered to be residents for tui- 
tion purposes: 

Non-resident members of the armed 
forces and persons engaged in alternative 



the class by the instructor are made avail- 
able for purchase at the first class meeting. 

Course numbers, titles and content are 
the same as those offered on the Univer- 
sity campus. To be awarded graduate 
credit for extension work, the student 
must be admitted to the Graduate 
College. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

For decades. Stout has had and continues 
to have a major commitment to interna- 
tional programs and to international stu- 
dents. Stout encourages the interchange 
of ideas and cultures among our students, 
faculty and the local community. Many of 
Stout's graduates have careers that re- 
quire an understanding of people and cul- 
tures beyond the borders of our country 
in the international community. Among 
Stout's "continuing thrusts," as a part of 
our mission and thrust statement, is inter- 
national activities. "All students need to 
know and understand their own and other 
cultures. With its long history of interna- 
tional involvement. Stout recognizes that 
a broad understanding of other cultures 
requires concerted educational efforts. 
Stout seeks to internationalize the educa- 
tional environment, including the curricu- 
lum in both general education and profes- 
sional courses." Currently 64 of 167 
international students at Stout are pursu- 
ing graduate degrees. They come from 29 
countries throughout the world, with the 
largest enrollments from Saudi Arabia. 
Nigeria, Malaysia, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. 



service who are stationed in this state for 
purposes other than education and their 
spouses and minor children during the 
period such persons are stationed in this 
state. 

Any student who is a graduate of a 
Wisconsin high school and whose parents 
are bona fide residents of this state for 1 2 
months preceding the beginning of any 
semester or session for which the student 
registers at the University or whose last 
surviving parent was a bona fide resident 
of the state for 12 months preceding 
death. Note that this applies to both mi- 
nor and adult students. 

Graduate fees are set by the University of 
Wisconsin Board of Regents and are sub- 
ject to change. Fees for graduate students 
registered for nine or more credits for 
spring semester 1988 are: 

Wisconsin Resident: S991.56 per semester 
Minnesota Resident: S862.56 per semester 
Non-resident: S2.806.56 per semester 



International programs and student 
activities are coordinated through the Of- 
fice of International Programs. This office 
provides a service function to the univer- 
sity community by coordinating the over- 
seas involvements, and providing overseas 
opportunities for students and staff. At 
the graduate level, the university has de- 
veloped an arrangement with the North- 
cast Wales Institute of High Education 
(Wales. Great Britain) in which interna- 
tional students complete a portion of their 
graduate studies at each institution. Se- 
lected graduate courses taken in the 
United Kingdom are reviewed by Stout, 
upon recommendation by Northeast 
Wales Institute officials. Students may 
then receive advanced standing in the 
master of science degree program in edu- 
cation at Stout. They complete a mini- 
mum of one semester of residence work at 
Stout, complete their thesis and are 
awarded the master of science in educa- 
tion degree. A similar cooperative degree 
program is being developed with represen- 
tatives of the Monterrey Technical Insti- 
tute in Mexico, and other agreements are 
currently being considered. 

The special needs of international stu- 
dents are met through professional and 
referral services provided by the coordina- 
tor of International Student Services. 
These services include confidential per- 
sonal counseling on immigration matters, 
financial problems, academic questions, 
social customs and personal concerns. 
Other services which promote mutual un- 
derstanding include new student orienta- 
tion, host family arrangements, problem 
solving and liaison activities in the Uni- 
versity and Menomonie area community. 



Part-time graduate students are those 
carrying eight and one-half (8J4) credits or 
less in the regular session, and those 
carrying five or fewer credits during the 
eight-week summer session. 

Split program students (eligible under- 
graduates carrying graduate work simul- 
taneously) pay the applicable undergradu- 
ate fee. Any expense incurred by the 
graduate during the conduct of research 
problems — such as the printing of ques- 
tionnaires and maps, typing, thesis bind- 
ing, etc. — is the responsibility of the 
student. 

Refunds: Semester Basis 
100% for the first week 
80% second week 
60% third week 
40% fourth week 
0% fifth week and thereafter 

In determining withdrawal date, the 
University uses the date the student noti- 
fies the school of the withdrawal: or if the 
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student fails to notify the school and is 
otherwise unable to verify date of with- 
drawal, the date of the request to refund 
will be used to determine the refund. 

Students who enter military service by 
enlistment or otherwise, shall receive a re- 
fund in accordance with the standard re- 
fund policy of the University. Other ex- 
ceptions to the above may be made upon 
approval of the Chancellor or his designee 
and the designated Board of Regents 
representative. 

Graduation Fee: Upon submission of de- 
gree candidacy (which is required after 
one semester or eight credits of graduate 
work, whichever is sooner, and candidacy 
approval) candidates will be billed a one- 



time, non-refundable, graduation fee of 
$30. This fee is for the diploma, diploma 
cover and other accessories used in com- 
mencement exercises. It does not cover 
the fees for cap and gown. 

Minnesota-Wisconsin Tuition Reciprocity 
AgreementrAn agreement between the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota per- 
mits residents of either state to attend 
higher education institutions in the other 
state at the same tuition rate as their 
home state. 

To be eligible under this agreement, a 
student must file an application prior to 
or during the term or semester in which he 
or she expects to first receive the waiver of 
the non-resident portion of tuition. A stu- 



dent is deemed to meet this application 
date requirement if his or her completed 
application is postmarked no later than 
the last day of scheduled classes. A term 
or semester is deemed to run through the 
last day of scheduled classes as published 
in the academic calendar of the institu- 
tion. Neither the Minnesota Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Commission nor the 
University will be financially liable for 
students enrolled under the reciprocity 
agreement who have not received prior 
approval and certification by the Minne- 
sota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission, Suite 400, Capitol Square. 
550 Cedar St., St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 



STUDENT SERVICES 



FINANCIAL AID 

Several kinds of financial aid are available 
to eligible graduate students who meet all 
entrance requirements. Some of these aids 
provide an opportunity for desirable pro- 
fessional experience as well. Application 
for assistantships should be filed in the 
office of the Graduate College. Those who 
file by April 15, preceding the academic 
year of planned attendance, have the best 
opportunities for being offered an assis- 
tantship. Eligibility for these assistant- 
ships requires admission to a graduate de- 
gree program (split-program students are 
not eligible) and that the student carry a 
minimum load of at least 6 graduate cred- 
its. Conditions for assistantships and 
other aids are subject to change. 

Graduate Non-teaching Assistantships pro- 
vide stipends in return for a designated 
amount of professional service related to 
the student's program. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships provide 
stipends in return for time spent teaching 
a laboratory or discussion session. 

Assistantships range from Va to % time. 
The stipend for a one-half time assistant- 
ship for 1987-88 was $5,753, 

Graduate students from states other 
than Wisconsin and Minnesota, who hold 
assistantships of V 3 time or more and who 
are employed by Stout on an assistant- 
ship, may be awarded a partial or full 
waiver of the non-resident portion of tui- 
tion. Non-resident tuition waivers are 
subject to availability of funds. Students 
with a waiver for two consecutive semes- 
ters may also receive the award of a tui- 
tion waiver for the regular summer ses- 
sion. Non-resident tuition waivers are 
limited to the difference between resident 
and non-resident tuition. 

The graduate student's scholastic load 
is limited during the term(s) of the 
assistantship. 



The Financial Aid office administers fi- 
nancial aid funded primarily from state 
and federal resources. Application for aid 
should be filed in the office by April 15, 
preceding the academic year, or March 1, 
preceding the summer session. 

Aid received through the Financial 
Aid office is based on need and enrollment 
status. All awards will be adjusted so as 
not to exceed the determined need. To be 
eligible, the student must be enrolled at 
least half time in a graduate degree pro- 
gram at Stout and must maintain satisfac- 
tory academic progress. 

All applicants must complete an ACT 
family financial statement which is used to 
calculate financial need. The office awards 
aid in the form of grants, loans or work. 
Eligible students may receive one or a 
combination of these depending on a stu- 
dent's financial need. 

Graduate students are expected to 
maintain satisfactory academic progress 
in order to retain enrollment status and 
financial aid eligibility. Refer to the Grad- 
uate Office for Progress Policies. 

The following programs are adminis- 
tered by the Financial Aid Office. 

Advanced Opportunity Grants (AOP) are 
available to a limited number of minority/ 
disadvantaged students. Preference is 
given to Wisconsin residents. The amount 
of the award varies but is generally the 
amount of resident fees. Applications are 
available in the Ethnic Services, Graduate 
and Financial Aid Offices. 

Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL) are 

available through private lenders (banks, 
savings and loan associations, and credit 
unions). The maximum amount a gradu- 
ate student may borrow is S7,500 per 
academic year. The loan is interest free 
until six months after graduation, termi- 
nation of university attendance or change 
in enrollment status to less than half-time. 



Interest is charged during the repayment 
period, a maximum of ten years. 

Carl D. Perkins National Direct Student 
Loans (NDSL) are available to graduate 
students if their primary source of bor- 
rowing as an undergraduate has been this 
program. The maximum amount that can 
be borrowed including undergraduate 
work is SI 8,000. The loan is interest free 
until six months after graduation, termi- 
nation of attendance or change in enroll- 
ment status to less than half-time. Interest 
of five percent is charged during the re- 
payment period of up to 10 years. The 
NDSL program allows for cancellations 
of all or part of the loan in return for 
certain types of teaching, military service 
or service as a Peace Corps or VISTA 
volunteer. 

Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS) are 

available to graduate students through 
participating lenders (banks, savings and 
loan associations, and credit unions). The 
maximum amount a graduate student 
may borrow is $4,000 per academic year, 
$20,000 total. Repayment begins 60 days 
after the loan is negotiated at a variable 
interest rate based on the one-year T-Bill 
plus 3.75 percent capped at 12 percent. 
Deferment for full-time student borrowers 
may be possible. Applications and defer- 
ment details are available at participating 
lending agencies. 

Stout Foundation Scholarships are avail- 
able through the Foundation office in the 
Louis Smith Tainter House. The scholar- 
ships vary in amount and awarding crite- 
ria. Deadline for application is early Feb- 
ruary preceding the academic year. 

College Workstudy Program provides job 
opportunities on campus. Under this pro- 
gram students earn an hourly wage up to 
a yearly earning limit determined by the 
Financial Aid Office. 
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University (State Payroll) Employment 
Program students earn an hourly wage as 
determined by the Stout employing 
department. 

Residence Hall Positions: Opportunities 
are available to graduate students to serve 
as a resident adviser on a floor community 
or as an assistant head resident of a hall. 
Resident advisers receive remuneration in 
the form of room and board. The assis- 
tant head resident position is salaried. Ap- 
plication for both positions should be 
made to the Housing Office in the base- 
ment of North Hall. 

Vocational Rehabilitation: Traineeships 
may be available for qualified students in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation program. A 
traineeship provides a stipend and portion 
of the student's tuition for a maximum 
period of one year. Priority is given to 
minorities, handicapped or persons with 
one year or more evaluation or adjust- 
ment experience. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Grant (BIA): 

Available to U.S. citizens who can estab- 
lish need and proof of at least % native 
American descent as certified by applica- 
tion to the appropriate tribal or BIA 
agency. This grant has no set limit 
amount and is renewable for up to five 
years total undergraduate and graduate 
study. 

Wisconsin Native American Student Assis- 
tance Grant (WIG): Awards up to SI, 800 
for Wisconsin residents who are Native 
Americans and demonstrate financial 
need. This grant is renewable for up to 10 
total semesters, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate study total. 

International Student Tuition 
Waiver: Awards may be made to students 
from other countries based on scholarship 
and a recommendation from the program 
director. Awards are subject to the availa- 
bility of funds. Awards will be made only 
after admission to the Graduate College 
has been granted. Students must be en- 
rolled as full-time graduate students to re- 
ceive this award. Interested students 
should follow all degree application pro- 
cedures as well as filing an application for 
the International Student Tuition Waiver 
with the Financial Aid Office. The appli- 
cation deadline is May 1 with awards an- 
nounced about June 1. Applications re- 
ceived after May 1 will be considered only 
if additional funds become available. Ap- 
plications are available at the Office of 
International Student Services and the Fi- 
nancial Aid Office. Questions may be di- 
rected to the Financial Aid Office, 210 
Bowman Hall. (715) 232-1363. 



RESIDENCE HALLS AND 
DINING SERVICES 

The University has nine coeducational 
residence halls which provide accommo- 
dations for 2,900 undergraduate and 
graduate students. Graduate students are 
to request an application card directly 
from the Department of Residence Life if 
residence hall accommodations arc de- 
sired. Early application is encouraged as 
all residence hall rooms are usually re- 
served by April. 

Freshmen and sophomores comprise 
about 70 percent of the residence hall 
population. However, there are upper- 
classmen and quiet-study floors available. 
Also available are non-alcohol and non- 
smoking floors. Due to high occupancy, 
single rooms are typically not available 
during the first semester and on a limited 
basis for the second semester. Roommate 
requests are honored unless housing ap- 
plications are very late. During summer 
sessions, all residents have single rooms 
unless a specific roommate is requested. 

Student rooms are carpeted and fur- 
nished with a telephone, two single beds 
with innerspring mattresses, dressers, 
bookcases, desks and study chairs. The 
rooms are approximately 11' x 1 5'. Small 
rental refrigerators are available or stu- 
dents may bring their own. Microwave, 
coffee makers, hot pots and popcorn pop- 
pers with unexposed elements are permit- 
ted in student rooms. No other cooking 
appliances including frypans, hot plates 
or toasters are permitted. 

Residence halls have available for resi- 
dent's use many services and facilities. 
Personal computers with letter quality 
printers, computer terminals which access 
the university's main academic computer 
and the Library Learning Center's com- 
puter, are in each hall. Through the use of 
these terminals, students can access the 
automated card catalog. 

Also available in each hall are a laun- 
dry, television room, kitchenette, guest 
room, drafting tables, quiet-study rooms 
and a game room. There are five weight 
rooms and two saunas located in the resi- 
dence halls available for resident's use. All 
these facilities are available to residents at 
no additional charge. 

Each hall is staffed with a professional 
residence hall director and a student staff. 
The reception desks are open 22 hours per 
day and offer many services and a variety 
of equipment including typewriters, tools, 
change, vacuum cleaners, and cooking 
and sports equipment. 

A wide variety of recreational, social 
and educational activities and programs 
are offered through the residence hall 
program. 

Students who live on campus choose a 
dining service plan from a variety of 
options. 

Inquiries for more information, includ- 
ing current rates, are invited by telephone 
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(71 5-232- 1 121) or in person at the Depart- 
ment of Residence Life Office, North 
Hall. 



OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING 

Graduate students who choose to live in 
off-campus housing may obtain informa- 
tion from a variety of sources. The Stout 
Student Association Office, located in the 
Memorial Student Center, maintains a 
current list of off-campus housing. Other 
sources of local housing information are 
the Dunn County News, the Menomonie 
Shopper and the Dunn County Reminder. 

Graduate students plannning to live 
off campus will find it useful to visit Me- 
nomonie to secure the type of housing 
desired. 

All the dining service options available 
to residence hall students may be con- 
tracted for separately by off-campus 
students. 

For further information on off-campus 
housing, call the Stout Student Associa- 
tion (715) 232-2440. 

University Counseling Center: A Counsel- 
ing Center and Biofeedback Laboratory 
serves both training and service functions 
by providing guidance, school psychol- 
ogy, marriage and family therapy, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation practicum oppor- 
tunities, a resource center of guidance 
materials and equipment, and a wide vari- 
ety of counseling and personal develop- 
ment opportunities. Orientation and sup- 
port services for non-traditional students 
are available. 

Health Service: The University maintains 
a Student Health Service located at the 
extreme north end of the campus. The 
Health Service is open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Monday through Friday during the 
academic year. Standard examining and 
laboratory facilities are available. The 
Health Service is supported by a student 
health fee. Only registered students are el- 
igible for services. It is not open during 
the summer session. 

Services for Students with Disabilities: The 

Office of Services for Students with Disa- 
bilities offers a variety of services, special- 
ized equipment and information on acces- 
sibility. Services include, but are not 
limited to, assistance with registration, ad- 
visement, counseling, taped texts, keys to 
elevators, referrals to campus and com- 
munity services, validation for disabled 
parking, and a variety of specialized 
equipment such as a Visualtek for individ- 
uals with low vision. 

If you are a student with a disability, 
you need to check with the Office of Ser- 
vices for Students with Disabilities to ar- 
range for services before you come to 
campus. Often services such as taped texts 
may take some time, and if such a service 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. M. James Benscn. Dean 

Dr. John F. Entorf. Associate Dean 

Dr. Bruce E. Siebold, Acting Associate Dean 



INDUSTRIAL/TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 



Dr. Richard F. Peter, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. William D. Amthor. Professor 
Dr. M. James Bensen, Professor 
Mr. Robert Berkemer, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. James Bjornerud, Professor 
Dr. James A. Collier, Professor 
Dr. John F. Entorf, Professor 
Dr. Richard H. Gebhart, Professor 
Dr. Glenn Gehring, Professor 
Dr. Robert Hendricks, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. James F. Herr, Professor 
Dr. Armand G. Hofer, Professor 
Dr. Duane A. Johnson, Professor 
Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Louis A. Moegenburg, Professor 
Dr. Arthur E. Muller, Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Frank R. Pershern. Professor 
Dr. Richard F. Peter, Professor 
Dr. Neal W. Prichard, Professor 
Dr. Jack B. Sampson, Professor 
Dr. A. Gary Searle, Professor 
Dr. Lee H. Smalley, Professor 
Dr. Robert J. Spinti, Professor 
Dr. Douglas D. Stallsmith, Professor 
Dr. Leonard Sterry, Professor 
Dr. Henry L. Thomas, Professor 
Dr. Hans E. Timper, Professor 



Master of Science Degree. This program is especially designed for individuals with 
undergraduate preparation in industrial arts, industrial education, technology education 
and related fields. However, it is also open to others interested in entering the industrial 
education field. (See optional program in this section.) 

The program provides opportunities for students to expand their knowledge and 
competence in industrial education and technology education. Specifically, this program 
will provide students the opportunity to: 

1. Understand the history, issues, and philosophy of industrial/technology education. 

2. Develop or expand competence in curriculum development. 

3. Understand and apply learning theory to develop teaching strategies suitable for 
teaching in classroom and laboratory or work settings. 

4. Develop effective interpersonal relationship skills. 

5. "Develop or expand the ability to organize, manage and maintain an industrial/tech- 
nology education laboratory or work environment. 

6. Design and use evaluation instruments and procedures. 

7. Develop or expand competence in technical areas suitable for teaching industrial/ 
technology education. 

8. Understand and be able to utilize information gained from technical and educational 
research. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelors 
degree in industrial education, technology education (or equivalent) from an accredited 
college and have an overall grade point average of at least 2.75. 

In addition, the applicant should have an undergraduate major in industrial arts 
education, technology education or its equivalent. This assumes preparation and certifi- 
cation (or eligibility for certification) for teaching industrial arts or technology education. 

A deficiency in these admission requirements does not preclude admission, but it may 
require completion of additional undergraduate work and/or increase the amount of 
graduate credit required to earn the degree. (See Optional Programs in this section.) 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application, degreecandidacy 
and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students— 700 level; (b) approval 
for degree candidacy at the appropriate time: and (c) a course distribution as outlined 
below: 
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Preparation in Research (7-11 Cr.) Credits 

190-739 Introduction to Problems in Industry/Technology 1 

421-740 Research-Foundations 4 

The following two options are available for the research experience, each 
involving a research report: 

190-735 Problems in Industrial/Technology Education 2 

190-770 Thesis — Industrial/Technology Education 6 

Preparation Basic to Program (14 Cr. minimum) 

190-704 History/Philosophy of Technology Education 2 

Select at least one from each cluster: 

Cluster I. Foundations in Philosophy or Psychology 

195-532 Futures of Technology 2 

190-708 Issues in Technology Education 2 

421-700' Philosophy of Modern Education 2 

421-705 Social Thought of American Educators 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

Cluster 2. Facilitation and Management of Learning 

190-533 Technical/Vocational Planning Laboratories 2 

190-606 Activities in Technology /Vocational Education 2 

190-637 Organization and Management of Technical Laboratories 2 

421-690 Learning Style Theory and Application 2 

421-714 Teaching Strategies 4 

xxx-xxx Graduate Level Computer Course 

Cluster 3. Evaluation 

421-641 Education Evaluation 2 

421-742 Program Evaluation 3 

Cluster 4. Technical Research 

1 10-798 Problems in Energy and Transportation 2 

130-798 Problems in Industry and Technology 2 

150-730 Advanced Technical Problems (Industrial Management) 2 

170-798 Problems in Industry and Technology 2 

120-799 Independent Study in Media Technology 2 

Select at least two from this cluster: 

Cluster 5. Curriculum and Program Development 

190-530 Implementing Technology Education 3 

190-710 Curriculum Innovations in Technology Education 2 

199-674 Adult Education 2 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2 

* 190-638 Course Construction 2 

* 120-740 Instructional Development 2 

"'May take either, but not both. 



Preparation for Further Individual Professional Development 

For students planning careers in teaching, it is recommended that their technical work 
(graduate and undergraduate) total at least 45 semester hours. Additional electives will 
be selected with approval of the graduate program director. A complete list of graduate 
work appropriate to this degree program is maintained by the program director. 

Preparation Through Advisement Patterns (select one) 

This program is designed so that at least one of a variety of advisement patterns can be 
developed within the framework of the industrial education degree programs. Beyond the 
preparation in research (7-11 Cr.) and preparation basic to the program (14 Cr.) students 
will choose in consultation with their program director an advisement pattern supporting 
their work-role/life-role goals and select learning experiences (course work) which will 
support them in such areas as: industrial or technology education teacher, supervisor or 
administrator; in elementary, middle-junior high school, senior high school, post high 
school, college or university, industry or other selected areas. 

OPTIONAL PROGRAMS 

Persons who hold a bachelor's degree in another field and wish to become certified to 
teach industrial education while also earning the master's degree may do so in the 
following programs. 
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ADMISSION 



Prior to full admission to the master's degree program the student must develop an 
appropriate technical background by completion of the following undergraduate work. 
(See Undergraduate Bulletin for course descriptions.) Some graduate work may be taken 
concurrently but ordinarily these undergraduate deficiency credits will take first priority: 

Credits 



110-504 Energy Technology 2 

110-501 Transportation 2 

110-204 Electricity/Electronics Fundamentals 3 

130-103 Communication and Information Technology 3 

130-110 Drafting i 

130-504 Communication and Information Systems 3 

150-514 Industrial Enterprise Pracficum 3 

170-102 Manufacturing-Materials and Processes I 3 

170-103 Manufacturing-Materials and Processes II 3 

170-205 Design for Industry 2 

170-270 Light Building Construction - ' 2 

110-551 Introduction to Microprocessors 3 

Total 31 

M.S. IN INDUSTRIAL/TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION (for those not certifiable for 
teaching in any field) 

Professional Preparation* (16 Cr.) 

190-530 Implementing Technology Education 3 

421-536 Working with the Culturally Different 2 

421-700 Philosophy of Modern Education 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

421-714 Teaching Strategies 4 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2 

190-710 Curricular Innovation in Technology Education 2 

190-637 Organization/Management of Technical Laboratories 

Development . 2 

190-638 Course Construction 2 

Undergraduate Professional Deficiencies (13-21 Cr.) 

190-409 Student Teaching (or) 16 

190-488 Internship Teaching 8 

421-582 Secondary Reading and Language 2 

431-630 Mainstreaming Special Students 3 

*(These 16 credits of professional preparation must be completed prior to 
student or intern teaching.) 

Preparation in Research (7-1 1 Cr:) 

(See previous reference to Preparation in Research for options.) 
Preparation Basic to Program (4 Cr.) 

190-704 History/Philosophy Technology Education 2 

Any one course from Cluster 4 Technical 2 



Technical Electives (15 Cr.) 

Total undergraduate and graduate technical credits in any combination is at least 45 
semester hours. 

Human Relations Requirement: 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction requires preparation in Human Rela- 
tions for those desiring initial certification for teaching in Wisconsin. 

M.S. IN INDUSTRIAL/TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION-(for those certifiable for 
teaching in fields other than industrial education) 

Upon completion of the undergraduate technical deficiency, students who are certifiable 
teachers in fields other than industrial/technology education may enter the standard 
program for the Master of Science degree in industrial education outlined previously with 
the stipulation that their programs will include sufficient- graduate technical credits so 
that the total undergraduate and graduate technical credits in any combination is at least 
45 semester hours of technical credits. 

Student or intern teaching in industrial/technology education (16 undergraduate cred- 
its) is required. 
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MANAGEMENT TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. Zenon T. Smolarek, Program Director 


GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. William Amthor, Professor 
Dr. Mehar Arora, Professor 
Dr. Wallace Carlson. Associate 

Professor 
Mr. Donald Chatman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Jerry W. Coomer, Professor 
, Dr. Richard Gebhart. Professor 
Dr. David Graf. Professor 
Dr. Ray Hansen. Professor 
Mr. Stan Johnson. Associate Professor 
Dr. Ray Keil. Professor 
Mr. Charles Krueger. 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Marv Kufahl. Professor 
Mr. Dean Long. Associate Professor 
Mr. Joseph Maglio. Assistant Professor 
Mr. Eino Maki. Associate Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson. Professor 
Dr. Wayne Nero. Professor 
Dr. John Olson. Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter. Professor 
Dr. James J. Runnalls. Professor 
Dr. Jack Sampson. Professor 
Dr. Bruce Siebold. Professor 
Dr. Charles E. Smith, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Zenon T. Smolarek, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Robert J. Spinti. Professor 
Dr. Douglas Stallsmith. Professor 
Mr. Ned Weckmueller. 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Hugh Williamson, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Charles Yost. Professor 


This program provides educational experiences that prepare graduates for middle man- 
agement positions in business and industry. The students select an operational specialty 
area depending on their professional goals, educational background and available faculty 
expertise. Operational specialities such as industrial management, construction manage- 
ment, graphic arts, electronics, industrial training and others may be developed. 

Learning experiences in - the immediate professional setting include advanced technical 
problems and the field project. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college, have an overall grade point average of at least 2.75 
and have the equivalent of two years of appropriate work or military experience. 

Prerequisite courses may be prescribed upon evaluation of undergraduate transcripts 
if the student does not have a strong background in production management, marketing, 
accounting, engineering economy, statistics, computer programming, personnel manage- 
ment, and in at least four technical areas. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty. (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; diagnostic (150- 
720); degree candidacy and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better, a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students — 700 level; (b) approval 
for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribution as outlined 
below: 

Professional Foundations (12 Cr.) 

150-700 Systems Analvsis and Design 3 

150-710 Seminar in Industrial Operations 2 

150-720 Foundations in Industrial Operations* 2 

150-740 Introduction to Decision Theory 3 

150-760 Corporate Planning 2 

Leadership (minimum of 5 Cr.) 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

150-660 Industrial Management ~> 

150-750 Organizational Development 3 

160-679 Marketing Research . . . : 3 

160-690 Administrative and Business Policies ■ 3 

212-535 Seminar on Self-Growth 2 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

421-830 Educational Administrative Behavior 3 

459-717 Occupational Analvsis and Information 2 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

479-579 Public Relations 2 

479-581 Industrial Psvchology 2 

479-679 Advanced Public Relations 2 

479-760 Personality ? 

Other Approved Electivcs 2-4 

Operational Specialty (minimum of 9 Cr.) 

The following courses are typical of those taken by students that specialize in indus- 
trial management or construction management. 

130-526 Building Construction Specifications 2 

130-629 Land Use Planning . ; 3 

130-505 Production and Inventory Control 3 

140-583 Voluntary OSH A Compliance • 2-3 
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140-782 Safety Management 3 

140-587 Human Factors Engineering 3 

150-510 Production Processing 3 

150-520 Quality Assurance 3 

150-540 Time and Motion Study 3 

150-570 Estimating and Analyzing Construction Costs 3 

150-650 Introduction to Operations Research . 4 

150-670 Systems Approach to Construction Management 3 

150-730 Advanced Technical Problems - Industrial Management 2-6 

170-515 Metallurgy 3 

170-537 Numerical Control in Manufacturing 3 

Other Approved Electives 0-9 

Culminating Integrative Experience (minimum of 3 credits) 

150-790 Field Project** .' 3 

or 

150-780 Problems in Management Technology 2-4 

*A faculty tutor is assigned to guide students' self-development program. Strengths and 
deficiencies are identified and the student culminates the experience with both written 
and oral matriculation to candidacy examinations. 

**Required of students who do not have a minimum of two year's experience in the area 
of their operational specialty. May be selected by students who do have a minimum of 
two year's experience in the area of their operational specialty. 
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MEDIA TECHNOLOGY 



Dr. David L. Graf, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Mr. Ronald Fry, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Richard Gebhart, Professor 
Dr. David L. Graf, Professor 
Dr. Joseph Hagaman, Professor 
Dr. Roger Hartz, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Harry A. Herbert, Professor 
Dr. Terrance R. Ingram, Professor 
Dr. Gordon Jones, Professor 
Dr. Howard Lee, Associate Professor 
Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Richard Peter, Professor 
Ms. Jana Reeg-Steidinger, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Lorry Sedgwick, Professor 
Dr. Lee Smalley, Professor 



Master of Science Degree. This degree program is designed to prepare the student for a 
professional career in media technology. At the completion of the program, the student 
will be qualified to plan, produce and utilize materials, to teach courses in media technol- 
ogy, and to develop, supervise and administer media programs in education, industry and 
government. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include the media technol- 
ogy internships, instructional development practicum and a variety of graduate assistant- 
ships. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. 

Students planning to seek certification and employment in the media area in Wiscon- 
sin elementary and secondary schools must possess a valid teacher's .certificate or suffi- 
cient credits to qualify for a teaching certificate. 

This program is designed so that at least one of a variety of advisement patterns can 
be developed within the framework of the Media Technology graduate degree program. 
Beyond preparation in research and the core courses, students will choose, in consulta- 
tion with the program director, an advisement pattern supporting their work-role/life- 
role goals and select coursework which will prepare - them for such roles as media 
specialist, instructional designer, media consultant and media manager. 

Prior to full admission to the master's degree program, the student must show evi- 
dence of an appropriate professional and technical background and may need to com- 
plete additional undergraduate work in the areas of audiovisual communications, pho- 
tography, human relations, business management, financial accounting and marketing. 
The need to take additional deficiency credits may add to the length of time required to 
complete the degree program. Some graduate work may be taken concurrently, but 
ordinarily the undergraduate deficiency credits will take first priority. The student cannot 
be admitted into degree candidacy until all deficiency credits are completed. A grade of 
"B" or better is required in all deficiency courses. 

Finally, the student must show evidence of being able to use a computer for word 
processing, data base management, spreadsheet analysis and other productivity applica- 
tions. Students without prior computer coursework or extensive on-the-job experience 
with computers must include a minimum of one computer applications course in their 
program plan. 



PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program: 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: student advisement; substantive work in 
major and program plan. 



REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 32 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students 700 level and above; (b) 
approval for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribution as 
outlined below: 



Required Core Courses (1 1 Cr. or verified previous competence) Credits 

120-561 Advanced Graphic Production 2 

120-630 Audio/Film/TV Production Fundamentals 3 

120-740 Instructional Development 2 

120-760 Managing Media Services 3 

120-790 Seminar: Media Technology 1 



Required Research Preparation (7-11 Cr.) 

120-718 Introduction to Problems in Media Technology (and) 1 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

120-722 Problems in Media Technology (or) 2 

120-770 Thesis: Media Technology 6 
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Selective Theory Preparation (2-3 Cr.) 

Choose one of the following: 

198- 560 Training Systems in Business and Industry 3 

199- 534 Task Analysis ' ? 

421-685 Psychology of Adult Education * 2 

421-738 Elementary School Curriculum 3 

421-739 High School Curriculum [ [ [' [ 2 

421-811 Structuring Knowledge 2 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2-3 

479-581 Industrial Psychology % 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

Any Approved Elective 

Professional Eiectives (Minimum of 9 credits selected from the following courses or 

comparable courses) 

130-504 Communications and Information Systems 1-3 

195-733 Impacts of Technology (or) 1 

195-532 Futures of Technology 2 

326-535 Writing Technical Manuals 3 

326-601 Juvenile Fiction Seminar 1.3 

391-508 Speaking Skills for Business and Industry ~> 

479-579 Public Relations ? 

120-570 Introduction to Computer-Assisted Instruction 2 

120-580 Microcomputer Applications: Words/Data 2 

120-605 Advanced Photography 1 

120-625 Broadcast TV Production Internship ]-4 

120-640 Telecommunication Systems and Teleconferencing 2 

120-645 Color Photography 2 

120-655 Slide/Tape and Multi-Image Production 2 

120-716 Media Selection and Evaluation 3 

120-732 Planning Media Facilities 2 

120-780 Microcomputers in Media Centers 2 

120-788 Media Technology Internship j.g 

120-799 Independent Study ]_2 

Any Approved Elective 
xxx-xxx Internship 



Personnel/Management Eiectives (Minimum of 3 credits from the following courses or 
comparable courses approved by the program director) 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

421-702 Principles of Supervision * 2-3 

421-726 Administration ; 2-3 

479-582 Human Resource Management 3 

150-502 Time Management 1 

150-630 Quality Circles .. ... 2 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

479-673 Psychology of Stress 1 

Any approved elective 
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SAFETY 



Dr. John Olson, Program Director 

GRADUATE FACULTY 

Mr. Donald Chatman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Jerry Coomer, Professor 
Dr. John F. Entorf, Professor 
Mr. Charles Krueger, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Charles Metelka, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Modahl, Professor 
Dr. John H. Olson, Professor 
Dr. Martin Ondrus, Professor 
Mr. Eugene Ruenger, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Jack B. Sampson, Professor 
Dr. C. E. Smith," Associate Professor 
Dr. Willis L. Valett, Professor 



Master of Science Degree. This graduate program is designed for flexibility to meet both 
the personal and professional needs of the student. Through advisement, students may 
prepare for positions in occupational/industrial loss control and/or safety education. 

Instructional efforts are directed to experiences that will provide students the capabil- 
ity to work effectively in their professional setting and to conduct applied research in 
various loss control areas. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include: field problems in 
accident prevention and loss control, independent study in occupational safety/health 
and occupational safety/health internship. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted to this program with full status, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college with an overall grade point average of at least 2.75. In 
addition, the applicant must have appropriate academic preparation in a scientific, tech- 
nical, and/or related area. Prior professional, industrial/trade or educational experience is 
recommended prior to enrollment in the program. 

A deficiency in these admission requirements does not preclude admission, but it may 
require completion of additional undergraduate work and/or increase the amount of 
graduate credit required to earn the degree. An individual program of study will be 
designed by the program director and the student to accommodate the professional/ 
student needs.- 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; applicant's goals; 
program plan; admissions interview; related work experience and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of graduate 
credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum of 15 
credits must be in courses open only to graduate students— 700 level; (b) approval for 
degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribution as outlined below: 

APPLIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Select One Credits 

150-700 System Analysis and Design 3 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

Select One 

140-770 Thesis— Safety 6 

140-783 Field Problem in Accident Prevention/Loss Control 3 

Required Professional Preparation (Select 5-8 Credits) 

140-771 Foundations in Safety 3 

140-781 Risk Management in Loss Control 3 

140-782 Safety Management 3 

140-785 Seminar in Safety 2 

Select One 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

140-575 Behavioral Approach to Accident Prevention 3 

Elective Professional Preparation 

140-581 Occupational Safety/Loss Control 3 

140-583 Voluntary OSHA Compliance 2-3 

140-584 Safety Engineering Standards 2 

140-586 Fire Protection/Prevention 3 

140-587 Human Factors Engineering 3 
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140-588 Construction Safety 

140-589 Fleet Safety Management \ 

140-590 Product/Service Liability \\\\ 2 

140-799 Independent Study in Safety . . 13 

140-784 Safety Internship '. '. '.'. ','. '. '.'.':'.'.[ ', 4-6 

311-542 Industrial Hygiene 3 

31 1-710 Industrial Hygiene Instrumentation 2 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

140-574 Alcohol, Drugs and Accident Prevention 3 

140-575 Behavioral Approach in Accident Prevention . . . . ' 3 

140-580 Driver Education for the Handicapped 2 

391-512 Speech Skills for Educators 2 

120-560 Audio-Visual Communications 9 

120-561 Advanced Graphic Producton 2 

413-721 Alcohol and Drug Abuse Treatment Programs 3 

413-752 Group Dynamics j 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification . . . . . . . . . . 2 

421-702 Principles of Supervision 2 

479-582 Human Resource Management 3 



Additional Personal/Professional Development 

150-740 Introduction to Decision Theory 

150-750 Organizational Development 

160-601 Legal Environment of Business 

160-690 Administrative and Business Policies 

195-733 Impacts of Technoloey .... 

199-534 Task Analysis 

199-674 Adult Educaton 

311-553 Environmental Chemistry 

421-685 Psychology of Adult, Education 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Dr. Howard Lee, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Mr. Thomas C. Allen, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. William D. Amthor, Professor 
Dr. Mehar Arora, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Baldwin, Professor 
Dr. James Bjornerud, Professor 
Dr. James Collier, Professor 
Dr. John F. Entorf, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Richard H. Gebhart, Professor 
Dr. Glenn Gehring, Professor 
Dr. Sandra Gill, Professor 
Dr. James F. Herr, Professor 
Dr. Joy A. Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Duane A. Johnson, Professor 
Dr. Gordon Jones, Professor 
Mr. Charles Krueger, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Howard Lee, Associate Professor 
Dr. Richard Miller, Professor 
Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Lou Moegenburg, Professor 
Dr. Arthur Muller, Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Donald Olson, Associate Professor 
Mr. George Peltier, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Frank Pershern, Professor 
Dr. Richard F. Peter, Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter, Professor 
Dr. Neal W. Prichard, Professor 
Dr. Mary J. Rains, Associate Professor 
Dr. William Reynolds, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Jack B. Sampson, Professor 
Dr. A. Gary Searle, Professor 
Dr. Robert Sedlak, Professor 
Dr. Bruce Siebold, Professor 
Dr. Lee H. Smalley, Professor 
Mr. Paul Speidel, Associate Professor 
Dr. Robert J. Spinti. Professor 
Dr. Douglas Stallsmith, Professor 
Dr. Donald J. Stephenson, Professor 
Dr. Leonard Sterry, Professor 
Dr. Henry Thomas, Professor 
Mrs. Margaret Wiinamaki, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Charles Yost, Professor 



Master of Science Degree. The graduate program in vocational education is designed to 
increase the professional competence of those who plan to serve in a high school or post 
high school program as a teacher, coordinating teacher, coordinator, supervisor, local 
vocational education coordinator or administrator of vocational education. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include: internship, out- 
reach courses and independent study. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. 

Applicants with undergraduate degrees and certification in the various subject areas of 
vocational-technical education are generally eligible. 

Applicants with appropriate subject matter backgrounds, but who do not have the 
required professional education will need to complete, for undergraduate credit, at least 
one appropriate methods course. This should be completed early in the program. 

Applicants for the emphasis in local vocational education coordinator (LVEC) must 
complete, for undergraduate credit, a course in the principles, issues and/or philosophy 
of vocational-technical education. (Request additional admission information from the 
program director for the LVEC emphasis.) 

Prior to award of the degree, the student must present evidence of the necessary 
amount and kind of occupational experience as specified by the appropriate state certify- 
ing agency. 

A deficiency in these admission requirements does not preclude admission, but it may 
require completion of additional undergraduate work and/or increase the amount of 
graduate credit required to earn the degree. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: application and degree candidacy. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students — 700 level; (b) approval 
for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribution as outlined 
below: 

Preparation in Research (6-10 Cr.) Credit 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

190-739 Introduction to Problems in Industry/Technology . 1 

199-736 Problems in Vocational Education (or) 2 

199-770 Thesis — Vocational Education (or) 6 

199-784 Internship— LVEC (for LVEC only) 4-8 

Preparation within Program (select one concentration) 
Concentration in Teaching (20-24 Cr.) 

199-502 Principles of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

Select one: 

421-700 Philosophy of Modern Education 2 

421-705 Social thought of American Educators 2 

195-532 Futures of Technology 2 

Plus, appropriate courses in teaching/learning process. 

Concentration in Administration (20-24 Cr.) 

199-502 Principles of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

Select one: 

421-700 Philosophy of Modern Education 2 
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421-705 Social thought of American Educators 

195-532 Futures of Technology 

Plus, appropriate courses in administration. 



2 
2 



Concentration in Local Vocational Education Coordination — (LVEC) (18-26 Cr.) 
This emphasis is the certification program for Local Vocational Education Coordinators 



in Wisconsin; similar positions exist in other states. 

479-579 Public Relations 2 

421-702 Principles of Supervision i 

421-726 Administration 2 

421-733 Survey Procedures i 

199-560 Cooperative Occupational Education Programs 2 

413-691 Theories of Career Development (or) 1 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education 2 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2 

489-753 Psychometric Theory and Application 2 

413-737 Curriculum and Methods in Career Education 2 



Concentration in Marketing Education (4 Cr.) 

196-701 Issues in Vocational Marketing Education 2 

196-702 Improving Marketing Education Methods/Materials 2 



Concentration in Special Needs (20-24 Credits) 

199-502 Principles of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education 2 

431-630 Mainstreaming Special Students 3 

431-700 Special Needs Learners in Vocational Education 2 

431-725 Programing for Vocational Special Needs 2 

431-790 Special Education Seminar 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

Select 7-11 other credits from the following: 

195-733 Impacts of Technology ? 

199-534 Task Analysis \\\\ % 

199-560 Cooperative Occupational Education Programs 0 

199-746 Seminars 2 

199-780 Internship in Vocational Education 4.8 

199-792 Administration of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

421-536 Working with the Culturally Different 2 

431-516 Psychology of the Exceptional Child 3 

431-518 Clinical Experience with Handicapped 2 

431-595 The Gifted Student 2 

431-526 Practicum in Special Education 2 

431-662 Classroom Management Techniques 3 

459-723 Procedure of Work Evaluation 3 



Preparation for Further Individual and Professional Development 

The student should confer with the program adviser in choosing the elective credits to 
complete the 30-hour degree requirements. There is considerable flexibility in the pro- 
gram with regard to electives, and they may be taken as needed to fulfill the individual 
goals and objectives of the student. Generally, if appropriate to your goal, electives may 
be chosen from your technical field (see last paragraph) and from among the following 
courses: 



1 50-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

195-733 Impacts of Technology 2 

199-534 Task Analysis 2 

199-560 Cooperative Occupational Education Programs 2 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education 2 

199-746 Seminars in Vocational Education 2 

199-780 Internship in Vocational Education 4-8 

199-792 Administration of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

354-640 Computer Use in Education 3 

354-741 Computer Programming Techniques 2 

387-540 Sociology of Work " " 3 

391-512 Speech Skills for Educators 2 

413-501 Introduction to Guidance 2 

421-641 Education Evaluation 1 

421-702 Principles of Supervision 1 

421-705 Social Thought of American Educators 2 
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421-714 
421-726 
421-733 
421-739 
421-742 
421-750 
479-579 
120-560 
120-740 



Teaching Strategies 

Administration 

Survey Procedures 

High School Curriculum 

Program Evaluation 

Curriculum Theory and Practice 

Public Relations 

Audiovisual Communications . . 
Instructional Development 



4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 



2 



Persons preparing to teach will select advanced courses in their subject field. This bulletin 
lists graduate level technical courses, which are available for graduate credit in certain 
individual situations. Students are urged to investigate advanced subject matter courses 
suitable to their particular teaching field; in some teaching areas it may be desirable to 
transfer them from another institution. However, prior approval to take any course 
should be obtained. 
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Education Specialist Degree 

INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Dr. Howard Lee, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. William D. Amthor, Professor 

Dr. Mehar Arora. Professor 

Dr. Thomas Baldwin. Professor 

Dr. M. James Bensen, Professor 

Dr. James Bjornerud. Professor 

Dr. James Collier, Professor 

"Dr. Jerry W. Coomer, Professor 

Dr. John F. Entorf, Professor 

Dr. Wesley L. Face. Professor 

Dr. Thomas Franklin. Professor 

Dr. Richard H. Gebhart. Professor 

Dr. Glenn Gehring. Professor 

Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson. Professor 

Dr. Joseph G. Hagaman. Professor 

Dr. James F. Herr, Professor 

Dr. Joy A. Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 

Dr. Duane A. Johnson. Professor 

Dr. Gordon Jones, Professor 

Dr. Louis L. Klitzke. Professor 

Dr. Howard Lee, Associate Professor 

Dr. Richard Miller, Professor 

Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Art Muller, Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter, Professor 
Dr. Neal W. Prichard. Professor 
Dr. Mary Rains, Associate Professor 
Dr. William Reynolds, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Daniel Riordan, Professor 
Dr. Jack B. Sampson, Professor 
Dr. A. Gary Searle, Professor 
Dr. Bruce Siebold. Professor 
Dr. Lee H. Smalley, Professor 
Dr. Charles E. Smith. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Robert J. Spinti, Professor 
Dr. Douglas Stallsmith, Professor 
Dr. Donald J. Stephenson. Professor 
Dr. Leonard Sterry. Professor 
Dr. Henry Thomas, Professor 



This is a 36 semester credit program beyond the master's degree. Two concentrations are 
available leading to an Education Specialist degree in industrial and vocational educa- 
tion, (1) industry and technology and (2) professional education. 

The program is for those who have a master's degree in industrial arts, industrial 
education, technology education, vocational education or equivalent. (Equivalency 
meaning agriculture, business education, distributive education, home economics educa- 
tion, and trade and industrial education.) 

Or, the program is for those who have a master's degree and are a certified employee 
of a vocational-technical institute or a community college. 

ADMISSION 

Students seeking admission to the program should complete the following at least 30 
days prior to the opening of the term in which they plan to begin their program. 

1 . File an Application for Admission to the Ed.S. program. 

2. Submit a current dossier (resume) listing all pertinent biographical and 
educational data. 

3. Present official transcripts of all college and university work completed 
certifying award of bachelor's and master's degrees in industrial educa- 
tion, industrial arts education, technology education, vocational educa- 
tion or an equivalent field with a cumulative grade point average of at 
least 3.25 on a four-point scale in all graduate work. Persons" having 
master's degrees in other fields who are certified and employed in voca- 
tional-technical education are also eligible for admission. Transcripts 
need not be submitted for work completed at Stout. 

4. Provide evidence of at least two years of successful teaching experience 
and professional promise by requesting letters from at least two adminis- 
trators or supervisors. 

The Education Specialist degree program committee comprised of graduate faculty and 
an Education Specialist degree student will review the candidate's credentials and make a 
recommendation relative to admission to the director of the Education Specialist degree 
program. The committee may recommend that certain standardized examinations be 
completed or that the candidate be interviewed by the committee. The director of the 
major will recommend admission with full or provisional status to the Graduate College. 

After review of the application data, the Graduate College will: 

1. Assign program status and inform the student of it immediately. ■ 

a. Full status will be granted to those who meet all admission require- 
ments. 

b. Provisional status may be granted to those who do not fully qualify 
on some requirements. At the conclusion of the first term of enroll- 
ment, the status will be re-evaluated. 

c. Admission will be denied students whose qualifications do not meet 
the requirements and if the admissions committee decides provi- 
sional status is not warranted. 

2. Assign an adviser to assist in developing a degree program and registering 
for the first term. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty. (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: application for admission; degree candi- 
dacy and final oral examination. 

DEGREE PROGRAM SUPERVISION 

For the first enrollment, the student's program adviser will did in developing a class 
schedule in keeping with degree requirements. Prior to enrolling for a second Term, the 
student will prepare a total program plan in keeping with degree requirements and the 
student's special needs. 

At that time, the Graduate College will appoint a supervisory committee consisting of 
three members of the graduate faculty. 
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The committee will act on the appropriateness of the student's degree program, 
approve the proposed field study, administer the oral comprehensive examination and 
recommend the award of the degree. 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

This program is designed for people in education. It is felt that course work will be more 
significant for those who have some experience in teaching. Thus, no more than eight 
credits in the degree program may be completed prior to satisfying the requirement of 
two years of successful teaching experience. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ED.S. DEGREE 

Prior to the award of the Ed.S. degree, the following requirements will be met: 

1 . Completion of an approved degree program of 36 semester credits with 
an overall grade point average of at least 3.25. 

2. Filing of an "Intent to Graduate" at least seven weeks prior to the 
expected graduation date. 

3. Completion of a comprehensive examination, written and oral, at least 
three weeks prior to graduation. 

4. Filing of an approved field study report and abstract at least one week 
prior to graduation. 

5. Recommendation for the degree by the supervisory committee. 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT 

A maximum of 18 semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred to meet the 
requirements of the Ed.S. degree. It must be appropriate to the degree program and 
awarded by an institution accredited for graduate level work. All credit to be counted 
toward the degree must have been completed within seven years of the date the degree is 
awarded. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Students may choose either of the following two options to meet the minimum graduate 
residency requirement. 

Residency Option 1: One term of residence in which at least six credits are earned on 
the Stout campus excluding the field study. 

Residency Option 2: Completion of a series of intensive, structured graduate seminars 
designed to meet expected outcomes of residency experiences. 

TIME LIMITS 

All degree requirements, including transferred credit, must be completed within a seven- 
year period. 

CONCENTRATIONS WITHIN PROGRAM 

Two concentrations are available within the Ed.S. degree program, they are: (1) industry 
and technology and (2) professional education. 

INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY CONCENTRATION 

The Education Specialist degree program in industrial and vocational education — indus- 
try and technology concentration at Stout is designed for the graduate student desiring a 
broad educational experience leading to a professional career as a teacher of industrial 
and technical subjects in high schools, vocational schools, technical institutes, junior 
colleges and universities. 

Content for the advanced degree program will be drawn from three bodies of knowl- 
edge: (a) industry and technology, (b) applied research and (c) professional education. 
Selection of these three components is based on the assumption that the holder of an 
advanced degree should be a scholar in the discipline (industry and technology), capable 
of solution of problems through applied research techniques (researcher) and a practicing 
educator. 

CURRICULUM 

The Ed.S. degree with a concentration in industry and technology consists of three 
groups of courses and/or experiences as follows: industry and technology, applied re- 
search and professional education. 

The industry and technology component consists of courses basic to the science of 
industry and technology and a field study. This component is intended to be flexible in 
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order to afford candidates an opportunity to broaden themselves if their prior work has 
been narrow or to study in depth a particular conceptual area of industry and technology 
if their prior work has been broad in nature. In this component the advanced graduate 
student will have the opportunity to take additional physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
sociology, psychology and course work to develop a level of competence in one or two 
conceptual areas in their substantive teaching field. The impacts of technology, a course 
required of all students in the program, permits the students to look at how their teaching 
area has had an effect on people and society. The culminating activity is a field study 
which is six semester credits of the 18 semester credits required in this component. 

The main purpose of the field study is to provide students with an opportunity to 
apply and synthesize the contents of their program. Education Specialists are encouraged 
to select practical problems related to their professional appointment, or if not presently 
employed, to select a problem from their discipline. 

The applied research component consists of course work in computer science, research 
design and procedures, and statistics. A holder of an advanced degree should have an 
intimate knowledge of research design, measurement and statistics, and a broad back- 
ground in the problems associated with industrial and vocational education. 

The professional education component consists of courses in the foundational areas of 
education and curriculum and instruction. There is a growing body of knowledge and 
research dealing with education and the instructional process. It is imperative that the 
Education Specialist be able to implement current innovative educational practices and 
thought into the curriculum and the teaching process. 

The three components are shown below as they appear in the curriculum requirements 
for the degree. 

PROGRAM PLAN 

To qualify for the degree of Education Specialist with a concentration in industry and 
technology requires that the student earn not less than 36 semester credits beyond the 
master's degree which will be distributed as follows: 

Total 
Sem. Sem. 



Hrs. Hrs. 

Industry and Technology • 16-20 

Required: 

195-733 Impacts of Technology 2 
190-890 Field Study in Industry and Technology 6 
Selectives 8-12 

Applied Research 6-10 

Required: 

354-741 Computer Programming Techniques 2 
421-816 Instrumentation for Research 3 
Selectives 1-5 

Professional Education 6-10 

Required: 

479-850 Psychology of Development 3 
421-811 Structuring Knowledge 2 
Selectives 1-5 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION CONCENTRATION 

This concentration of the Education Specialist degree in industrial and vocational educa- 
tion has been designed to further the individual who is committed to additional depth in 
preparation as a professional educator in the areas of curriculum and instruction and the 
supervision of instruction. 

Content for the advanced degree program will be drawn from three bodies of knowl- 
edge: (a) professional education, (b) applied research and (c) industry and technology. 
Selection of these three components is based on the assumption that the holder of an 
advanced degree should be a practicing educator, capable of solving problems through 
applied research techniques and a scholar within a discipline. 

CURRICULUM 

The curriculum consists of three groups of courses and/or experiences as follows: profes- 
sional education (curriculum and instruction and the supervision of instruction), applied 
research, and industry and technology. 

The professional education component has two sub-components: curriculum and 
instruction and the supervision of instruction. 

Curriculum and instruction involves the advanced graduate student in curriculum 
engineering, instructional systems, instructional strategies, structuring knowledge, princi- 
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pies of learning, guidance of learning activities, identification and determination of 
instructional content, and computer assisted instruction as related to industrial and 
vocational education. 

Supervision of instruction involves policy developments, cost analysis, cost effective- 
ness, program evaluation review techniques, accountability in education, decision making 
models, evaluation systems, improvement of instruction, financial aspects, coordination, 
leadership procedures, management information systems, and management techniques as 
related to industrial and vocational education. The culminating activity is a field study 
which is six semester credits of the total (16-20 credits) in this component. The field study 
provides the opportunity to put into practice some aspect of the program that will benefit 
both the student and the institutional setting where the student is employed or aspires to 
be employed. 

The applied research component consists of course work in management information 
systems, instrumentation for research, employment and training research, and planning. 
A holder of an advanced degree should have knowledge of research design, measurement 
and statistics and an understanding of problems associated with industrial and vocational 
education. 

The industry and technology component consists of courses in the sciences basic to 
industry and technology (math, computer science, sociology, psychology, communication 
and economics) and the impacts of technology on society. The three components are 
shown below with a listing of the required courses for the program. 

PROGRAM PLAN 

To qualify for the degree of Education Specialist Professional Education Concentration, 
requires that the student earn not less than 36 semester credits beyond the master's 
degree which will be distributed as follows: 

Total 
Sem. Sem. 
Hrs. Hrs. 



Professional Education 16-20 

Required: 

421-890 Field Study in Professional Education 6 
421-811 Structuring Knowledge 2 
Selectives 8-12 

Applied Research 6-10 

Required: 

421-816 Instrumentation for Research 3 

Selectives 3-7 

Industry and Technology 6-10 

Required: 

195-733 Impacts of Technology 2 , 

479-850 Psychology of Development 3 
Selectives 1-5 



PREPARATION FOR FURTHER INDEPENDENT AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The student should confer with the program adviser (chairman of supervisory committee) 
in choosing elective credits to complete the 36 hour degree requirement. There is consid- 
erable flexibility in the program with regard to electives, and they may be taken as needed 
to fulfill the individual goals and objectives of the student. Generally electives may be 
chosen from the following: 

I. INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

A. Sciences Basic to Industry and Technology 



1. Economics 

320-610 Contemporary American Economic Problems ... 3 

320-615 Contemporary International Economic Problems 3 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

2. Physics 

372-xxx Physics Elective 3 

3. Sociology^ 

387-525 ' Sociology of Leisure 3 

387-540 Sociology of Work 3 

387-560 Sociology of Juvenile Delinquency 3 
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4. Speech 

391-508 Speech Skills for Business and Industry 2 

391-512 Speech Skills for Educators 2 

5. Psychology 

479-850 Psychology of Development 3 

B. Science of Industry and Technology 

1 . Energy and Transportation 

110-614 Transmission and Drive Trains 2 

110-702 Recent Developments in Power Technology 2 

110-798 Problems in Energy and Transportation 2-6 

2. Graphic Communications 

130-557 Color Separation 2 

130-629 Land Use Planning 3 

130-636 Computer Assisted Design Problems 2 

130-718 Recent Developments in Industrial Graphics .... 3 

130-798 Problems in Industry and Technology 2-6 

3. Industrial Management 

150-500 Engineering Economy 3 

150-650 Introduction to Operations Research 3 

4. Materials and Processes 

170-301 Technology — Resources — Environment ........ 2 

170-401 Solid Waste Technology 3 

170-515 Metallurgy 3 

170-506 Maintenance of Processing Equipment 3 

170-713 Wood Properties I: Structure and Characteristics 3 

170-798 Problems in Industry and Technology 2-6 

5. Industrial Teacher Education 

190-739 Introduction to Problems of Industry /Technology 1 

II. APPLIED RESEARCH 

A. Research Design and Procedures 

421-733 Survey Procedures 2 

421-816 Instrumentation for Research 3 

421-742 Program Evaluation 3 

B. Computer Science 

354-640 Computer Use in Education 3 

354-741 Computer Programming Techniques •. . . 2 

III. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

A. Foundations 

421-700 Philosophy of Modern Education 2 

421-705 Social Thought of American Educators 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

B. Curriculum and Instruction 

1. Audio-Visual 

120-732 Planning Media Facilities 2 

120-740 Instructional Development , 2 

2. Guidance 

413-750 Appraising the Individual 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

413-890 Multiple Counseling and Sensitivity Training .... 2 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information 2 

3. Education 

421-714 Teaching Strategies 4 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2 

421-799 Independent Study 2 

421-811 Structuring Knowledge 2 

4. Industrial Teacher Education 

190-708 Issues in Technology Education 2 

190-710 Curricular Innovations in Technology Education 2 

190-638 Course Construction 2 

5. Vocational Education 

199-534 Task Analysis 2 
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199-560 Cooperative Occupational Education 

Programs 

199-708 Issues in Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Education 

199-674 Adult Education 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of 

Vocational Education 

199-746 Seminar in Vocational Education 

199-799 Independent Study 

199-780 Internship Vocational Education 

6. Vocational Rehabilitation 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and 

, Information 

C. Supervision and Administration 

1. Education 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 

150-740 Introduction to Decision Theory 

150-750 Organizational Development 

479-579 Public Relations 

421-702 Principles of Supervision 

421-726 Administration 

421-727 Supervision of Student Teachers 

421-742 Program Evaluation 

421-830 Educational Administrative Behavior . . 

120-740 Instructional Development 

120-760 Media Services 

2. Vocational Education 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of 

Vocational Education 

199-792 Administration — Vocational, Technical/ 
Adult Education 

199-784 Internship - Local Vocational 

Education Coordinator (LVEC) 

199-780 Internship Vocational Education 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

4-? 



4-* 
44 
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SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 



Dr. J. Anthony Samenfink. Dean 
Dr. Mary Thompson. Associate Dean 



CLOTHING, TEXTILES AND RELATED ART 

Dr. Judith Herr. Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Donna Albrecht, Professor 
Mr. C. Thomas Allen, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Stowe Badenoch. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Hinda-Rose Bizem. Assistant 

Professor 
Mr. James Buergermeister. Assistant 

Professor 

Dr. Jeanette Coufal, Associate Professor 
Dr. Lorraine C. Dahlke. Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Annette Fraser, Assistant Professor 
Dr. William Gartner. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Sandra Gill. Professor 
Dr. Bette A. Hanson, Professor 
Dr. Janette Hare, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Kenneth G. Heintz. Professor 
Dr. Judith Herr, Professor 
Dr. Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Mr. Joseph Holland, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Priscilla Huffman, Professor 
Dr. Jafar Jafari, Associate Professor 
Dr. Margaret James. Professor 
Dr. Judith Jax, Professor 
Dr. Joy Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Janice Keil, Professor 
Dr. Leslie Koepke, Associate Professor 
Dr. Renee Lynch, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Rita Mahan, Professor 
Dr. Marian C. Marion. Professor 
Mr. Philip McGuirk, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Michael Mcintosh. Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Metelka. Professor 
Mr. Eugene Mielke, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Arthur Muller. Professor 
Dr. Lcland L. Nicholls. Professor 
Ms. Anita Pershern. Assistant Professor 
. Dr. Mary Jane Rains, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Robert Salt, Assistant Professor 
Dr. J. Anthony Samenfink. Professor 
Dr. Denise Skinner, Professor 
Dr. Janice Timmer, Associate Professor 
Dr. Mary Ann Townsend. Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. John M. Williams. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Anita Wilson, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Wood, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman. Professor 



Master of Science Degree. The program in clothing, textiles and related art provides an 
opportunity for development of professional competencies in clothing , textiles, textile 
design and/or fashion merchandising. It prepares students for professional positions in 
business, merchandising, industry, or extension services or provides concentrated study 
for persons planning to teach at the secondary post-secondary or college level. An 
individualized program will be planned with the program adviser. 

A student may choose a concentration in either clothing, textiles, textile design, or 
fashion merchandising, with electives chosen from an area which will support the major 
concentration. Programs for students planning to teach may include courses from two 
emphases and courses in professional education. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include: national study 
tour to fashion industry, textile study tour, thesis in clothing and textiles, problems in 
clothing and textiles, textile design option and field experience. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 

In addition to persons with a background in clothing, textiles and related art. students 
from art, the physical sciences, business and related fields may wish to enter the program. 
The background preparation required for each concentration is as follows: 

Clothing: Students selecting the clothing concentration should have completed basic 
courses in apparel construction, textiles, principles of apparel design and a design course. 

Textiles: Students selecting the textiles concentration should have completed courses in 
textiles, chemistry, and clothing and textiles industry. 

Textile Design: Students selecting the concentration in textile design must have completed 
a distribution of nine credits in total selected from both textiles and design. 

Fashion Merchandising: Students selecting the concentration in fashion merchandising 
must have had two years experience in a related position or complete three credits each of 
textiles, management, sales, accounting, marketing and basic retailing. 

A deficiency in these admission requirements does not preclude admission, but it may. 
require completion of additional undergraduate work and/or increase the amount of 
graduate credit required to earn the degree. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as -assigned by the 
faculty. (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; student advisement 
and program plan. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of . 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students - 700-800 level: (b) 
approval for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a required course distribu- 
tion as outlined below. 

Preparation in Research (6-10 credits) Credits 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

214-770 Thesis-Clothing and Textiles (or) '.'.'.'.[ 6 

214-768 Problems in Clothing and Textiles and Designs (or) 2 

214-769 Option Thesis Design 5 
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Preparation in Professional Core (4 credits) 



Choose two of the following: 

214-760 Seminar in Clothing 2 

214-740 Seminar in Textiles 2 

214-790 Seminar in Textile Art 2 

214-730 Seminar in Fashion Merchandising 2 

Preparation in Concentration (Select one concentration) 
Concentration in Clothing (12-20 credits) 

214-610 History of Costume: Ancient to European 3 

214-611 History of American Costume 3 

214-617 Social-Psychological Aspects of Clothing 3 

214-639 National Study Tour to Fashion Industry 1 

214-680 Draping 3 

214-681 Apparel Design-Draping 1 

214-765 Workshop in Clothing and Textiles 1-2 

214-780 Advanced Draping 1 

214-781 Advanced Flat Pattern 2 

214-799 Independent Study 1-3 

Concentration in Textiles ( 1 2-20 credits) 

214-545 Textiles for Interiors 2 

214-550 Textile Evaluation 3 

214-590 Practicum in Textile Design (or) 3 

214-650 Textile Science 3 

214-693 Structural Design and Weaving 2 

214-695 Historic and Contemporary Fabrics 3 

214-755 Topics in Clothing and Textiles 1-2 

214-765 ' Workshop in Clothing and Textiles 1-2 

214-799 Independent Study 1-3 

311-521 Textile Chemistry 3 

Concentration in Textile Design (12-20 credits) 

214-590 Practicum in Textile Design 3 

214-591 Natural Dyeing and Hand Spinning 2 

214-690 Advanced Fiber Design 1 

214-693 Structural Design and Weaving 2 

214-694 Advanced Weaving Studio 2 

■ 214-695 Historic and Contemporary Fabrics 3 

214-792 Advanced Practicum in Textile Printing 3 

304-522, 525, 526, 527, 528, 602, 604 3-6 

304-503 Design 3 

120-504 Elementary Photography 2 

Concentration in Fashion Merchandising (12-20 credits) 

214-525 Men's and Boy's Merchandising 1 

214-527 Store Management 3 

214-610 History of Costume: Ancient to European 3 

214-611 History of American Costume 3 

214-617 Social-Psychological Aspects of Clothing 3 

214-625 Mass Merchandising 2 

214-639 National Study Tour to Fashion Industry 1 

214-529 Fashion Merchandising Internship 6-8* 

214-765 Workshop in Clothing and Textiles 1-2 

214-799 Independent Study 1-3 

304-534 Fashion Illustration 3 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

326-515 Technical Writing 3 

421-702 Principles of Supervision 2 

479-582 Human Resource Management (or) 3 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 



*Four credits of internship required for those without retailing experience. Persons with 
retailing experience may not receive more than 4 credits for internship. 

Preparation for Further Individual Development (To total 30 credits) 

Supporting electives may be chosen from any of the following areas: art, psychology, 
sociology, economics, management, business, chemistry, administration, communication, 
vocational education, anthropology and history. 
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Concentration in Teaching (18-20 credits) 

Select at least 12 credits from the individual concentrations above, plus six credits from 
education. 
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FOOD SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 



Dr. Janice Timmer, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Donna Albrecht, Professor 
Mr. C. Thomas Allen, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Stowe Badenoch, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Hinda-Rosc Bizem, Assistant 

Professor 
Mr. James Buergermeister, Assistant 

Professor 

Dr. Jeanette Coufal, Associate Professor 
Dr. Lorraine C. Dahlke, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Annette Fraser, Assistant Professor 
Dr. William Gartner, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Sandra Gill, Professor 
Dr. Bette A. Hanson, Professor 
Dr. Janette Hare, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Kenneth G. Heintz, Professor 
Dr. Judith Herr. Professor 
Dr. Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Mr. Joseph Holland, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Priscilla Huffman, Professor 
Dr. Jafar Jafari, Associate Professor 
Dr. Margaret James, Professor 
Dr. Judith Jax, Professor 
Dr. Joy Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Gordon Jones, Professor 
Dr. Janice Keil, Professor 
Dr. Leslie Koepke, Associate Professor 
Dr. Renee Lynch, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Rita Mahan, Professor 
Dr. Marian C. Marion, Professor 
Mr. Philip McGuirk, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Michael Mcintosh, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Metelka, Professor 
Mr. Eugene Mielke, Assistant Professor 
Dr. William Mueller, Professor 
Dr. Arthur Muller, Professor 
Mr. George Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Leland Nicholls, Professor 
Dr. Martin Ondrus, Professor 
Ms. Anita Pershern, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Robert Salt, Assistant Professor 
Dr. J. Anthony Samenfink, Professor 
Dr. Denise Skinner, Professor 
Dr. Janice Timmer, Associate Professor 
Dr. Mary Ann Townsend, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. John M. Williams, Associate 

Pofessor 
Dr. Anita Wilson, Professor 
Dr. Richard Wilson, Associate Professor 
Dr. Thomas Wood, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Gerald Zimmerman, Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman, Professor 



Master of Science. The goal of this program is to increase professional proficiency, to 
introduce research procedures and to promote precision in communication. Those who 
complete the academic requirements for this advanced degree should be able to think 
more independently and to respond intelligently to challenging ideas. The program 
prepares students for advanced positions in teaching, dietetics, a wide range of opportu- 
nities in business and industry, further education, and can be used as part of the 
requirements to become a Registered Dietitian. Programs of study are individualized in 
consultation with the program director to meet the students' needs and goals. 

Learning experiences include traditional classes, clinical experience in health care and 
community agencies, businesses, field trips, laboratory experimentation, thesis, research 
paper and seminar participation. All students participate in weekly research presenta- 
tions by faculty and fellow students and are encouraged to present their research at the 
Annual Graduate Research Day. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted to this program with full status, the applicant must have a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, with courses in organic and biochemistry, 
microbiology, physiology, foods and advanced nutrition, and have an overall grade point 
average of at least 3.0. Applicants with a grade point average between 2.5 and 3.0 may 
qualify for probational admission. 

Students from a variety of educational backgrounds are eligible for admission. In 
addition to home economics majors, students from the biological, chemical and social 
sciences will find appropriate applications within the program. Students who do not have 
a course in European or American foods, will be required to take a beginning foods 
course as a deficiency. 

A deficiency in, these admission requirements does not preclude admission, but may 
necessitate completion of additional undergraduate courses and/or increase the number 
of graduate credits required to earn the degree. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; degree candidacy; 
research topic approval and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include the following: (a) completion of at least 30 
semester credits with an overall grade point average of 3.0 or better; (b) inclusion of a 
minimum of 15 of the 30 credits in courses open only to graduate students — 700 level; (c) 
approval of degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (d) completion of the research 
and professional requirements. 

Research Preparation (6-10 Cr.) Credits 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

229-770 Thesis in Food Science and Nutrition (or) 6 

229-747 Problems in Food Science and Nutrition 2 

A concentration may be selected from those below or patterns of advisement developed 
in consultation with the program director to meet individual needs of the student. All 
advisement patterns include the research preparation requirements. 

Professional Preparation (14-24 Cr.) 

Select 14-24 credits from concentration A, B or C, or 20-24 credits from concentration D 
or E 



A — Foods 

229-620 
229-638 
229-642 
229-650 
229-661 
229-701 



; 14-24 Cr.) Credits 

Food Styling 3 

Experimental Foods 3 

Advanced Foods 2 

Food Processing 3 

Social and Cultural Aspects of Food 2 

Trends in Nutrition 2 
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229-706 Instructional Techniques in Food Systems i 

229-708 Food Seminar .\ .\* ! 2 

229-715 Menu Analysis and Planning a 

229-720 Workshop in Foods ... t 

229-725 History of Food 3 

229-740 Food Preservation Technology 3 

229-742 Sensory Evaluation of Food [...[. 1 

229-746 Food Innovations 3 

229-756 Advanced Experimental Foods 3 

229-799 Independent Studies in Food Science . . [ ) 

308-506 Food Microbiology " " 3 

311-515 Food Chemistry ' 3 

31 1-535 Instrumental Methods of Analysis 3 

B — Nutrition (14-24 Cr.) 

229-606 Nutrition Education ■> 

229-618 Diet Therapy d 

229-630 Food Behavior 3 

229-633 Maternal and Child Nutrition 3 

229-680 Community Nutrition 3 

229-701 Trends in Nutrition \jy. 

229-702 Minerals and Vitamins -> 

229-705 Geriatric Nutrition \ 

229-710 Clinical Nutrition ''.WWW 3 

229-71 1 Nutrition Seminar 2 

229-712 Practicum in Community Nutrition Programs ........ 1-3 

229-721 Workshop in Nutrition Programs ' 1 

229-729 Proteins 3 

229-736 Carbohydrates and Lipids WW/////////']' 3 

229-799 Independent Studies in Nutrition \ 

C— Food and Nutrition (14-24 Cr.) 

In consultation with the program director select courses from concentrations A and B 
with a minimum of 5 credits from the concentration of lesser interest. 

D — Food and Food Service Administration (20-24 Cr.) 

Food (8-10 Cr.) 

229-620 Food Styling 3 

229-638 Experimental Foods ... 1 

229-642 Advanced Foods W. W W . '. . . . [ [ [ [ [[ 2 

229-661 Social and Cultural Aspects of Food ? 

229-708 Food Seminar , 

229-720 Workshop in Foods .... 7 

229-725 History of Food '. W '. . W . ] 3 

229-740 Food Preservation Technology 3 

229-742 Sensory Evaluation of Food 2 

229-746 Food Innovations 3 

229-756 Advanced Experimental Food . ? 

and: J 

Food Service Administration (12-14 Cr.) 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

229-701 Trends in Nutrition . . . WW. . . . . . . j-2 

229-706 Instructional Techniques in Food Systems 2 

229-715 Menu Analysis and Planning 3 

245-521 Food Service Equipment 2 

Hospitality Industry Employee and Labor Relations 2 

245-656 Microwave Oven 9 

™ <1™ Hospitality— Financial Analysis, Budgeting and Forecasting 'WWW 3 

245-700 Management Concepts in Food Administration 1 

r|f;Xl !? 0d Service Adminisl ration Management— Implementation WW 1 

-45- m Operational Controls in Food Service Management 

245-703 Seminar in Analysis of Food Service Management Systems 3 

354-/41 Computer Programming Techniques* 2 

Those who have not taken 245-501 or 245-513 or the equivalent will be required to take 

tnese courses in addition to the concentration requirements. 

*Not required of those who have had the undergraduate equivalent experience 
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E — Nutrition and Food Service Administration (20-24 Cr.) 

Nutrition (8-10 Cr.) Crcdils 

229-633 Maternal and Child Nutrition 3 

229-702 Minerals and Vitamins 3 

229-705 Geriatric Nutrition 2 

229-710 Clinical Nutrition 3 

229-729 Proteins 3 

229-721 Workshop in Nutrition 1 

229-736 Carbohydrates and Lipids 3 

and: 

Food Service Administration (12-14 Cr.) 

1 50-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

229-701 Trends in Nutrition ] ' 2 

229-706 Instructional Techniques in- Food Systems 2 

229-715 Menu Analysis and Planning 3 

245-521 Food Service Equipment 2 

245-626 Hospitality Industry Employee and Labor Relations 2 

245-656 Microwave Oven 2 

245-670 Hospitality — Financial Analysis, Budgeting and Forecasting .... 3 

245-700 Management Concepts in Food Administration • 1 

245-701 Food Service Administration Management — Implementation ... 1 

245-702 Operational Controls in Food Service Management 1 

245-703 Seminar in Analysis of Food Service Management 3 

354-741 Computer Programming Techniques* 2 

Those who have not taken 245-501 or 245-513 or the equivalent will be required to take 

those courses in addition to the concentration requirements. 

*Not required of those who have had the undergraduate equivalent experience. 

Preparation for Further Individual Development (0-10 Cr.) 

Elcctives are selected according to the candidate's background, interests and objectives. 
Frequently, courses are chosen from other areas of home economics or from the follow- 
ing fields: business administration, biology, chemistry, economics, education, English, 
journalism, applied mathematics, mathematics, physics, psychology, sociology, speech, 
vocational rehabilitation, industrial management and media technology. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



Dr. Judy Herr, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Donna Albrecht, Professor 
Mr. C. Thomas Allen, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Stowe Badenoch, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Hinda-Rose Bizem, 
Assistant Professor 
Mr. James Buergermeister, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Jeanette Coufal, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Lorraine C. Dahlke, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Annette Fraser, Assistant Professor 
Dr. William Gartner, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Sandra Gill, Professor 
Dr. Bette A. Hanson, Professor 
Dr. Janette Hare, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Kenneth G. Heintz. Professor 
Dr. Judith Herr, Professor 
Dr. Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Mr. Joseph Holland, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Priscilla Huffman. Professor 
Dr. Jafar Jafari, Associate Professor 
Dr. Margaret James, Professor 
Dr. Judith Jax, Professor 
Dr. Joy Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Janice Keil, Professor 
Dr. Leslie Koepke, Associate Professor 
Dr. Renee Lynch, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Rita Mahan, Professor 
Dr. Marian C. Marion, Professor 
Mr. Philip McGuirk, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Michael Mcintosh, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Metelka, Professor 
Mr. Eugene Mielke, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Arthur Muller, Professor 
Dr. Leland L. Nicholls, Professor 
Ms. Anita Pershern. Assistant Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Robert Salt, Assistant Professor 
Dr. J. Anthony Samenfink, Professor 
Dr. Denise Skinner, Professor 
Dr. Janice Timmer, Associate Professor 
Dr. Mary Ann Townsend, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. John M. Williams, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Anita Wilson, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Wood, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman, Professor 



Master of Science Dcgree.The home economics education program has three concentra- 
tions: comprehensive, specialized and certification. Within the comprehensive and spe- 
cialized concentrations the student may emphasize one or more of the substantive areas 
of home economics, such as avocational education, child development, clothing and 
textiles, consumer education, family life, foods and nutrition, home equipment, hospital- 
ity, or housing and related art. The comprehensive concentration is for those persons 
who are in. or wish to prepare for a position which requires knowledge of several or all of 
the substantive components of home economics. The specialized concentration is for 
those persons who are in, or who wish to prepare for a position which requires in depth 
understanding of one of the substantive fields within home economics. The certification 
concentration is for persons who are not presently certified but who wish to become 
certified to teach secondary home economics in Wisconsin. Each student's program is 
individually planned to develop the competencies needed for positions such as elementary 
and secondary vocational teachers or non-vocational teachers; post-secondary or univer- 
sity-level teachers; state, district, or local extension educators; supervisors, coordinators, 
administrators; curriculum consultants in business and industry and other educational 
positions related to the comprehensive or specialized components of home economics. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include: thesis in home 
economics education, problems in home economics education, externship in home eco- 
nomics and community education, European food study, national study tour in home 
economics, American study tour in child development, seminar on the culturally disad- 
vantaged child and family, field experience and European study tour. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; student advise- 
ment; residency; program plan and intent to graduate. 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM CONCENTRATION 
ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. This bachelor s degree will generally have been earned in the major of home 
economics education. However, any of the specialized substantive areas of home eco- 
nomics may be appropriate. The determining factor in the choice of this concentration is 
that the applicant plans to teach or supervise in a comprehensive program of home 
economics upon completion of the degree program. 

If the applicant has not completed specific courses in education, five credits will be 
required in addition to the 30 credits required for the master's degree. These credits may 
be completed concurrently with the graduate credits. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements of this degree include: (a) completion of a minimum of 30 semester 
hours of graduate credit with a minimum cumulative grade point average of 3.0 (such a 
variety of courses in home economics and in education is offered that these will be 
individually planned with the program director); a minimum of 15 credits must be in 
courses open only to graduate students— 700 level; (b) approval for degree candidacy at 
the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribution as outlined below: 

Preparation in Research (6-10 Cr.) 

Professional Education (6-16 Cr.): Home Economics Education (minimum of 6 Cr. is 
required, including 242-708 Curriculum Studies in Home Economics and 242-710 Ap- 
plied Evaluation in Home Economics); Education; Vocational Education; Psychology; 
and Media Technology. 

Home Economics Substantive Area (6-18 Cr.): Avocational Education, Child Develop- 
ment. Clothing and Textiles, Consumer Education, Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, 
Home Equipment, Home Management, Hospitality, Habitat, Parenting and Human 
Development. 
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SPECIALIZED PROGRAM CONCENTRATION 
ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 

2.75. 

An applicant whose goals involve teaching or supervising a specialized substantive 
component of home economics may have an undergraduate degree in any of a variety of 
fields. Examples of these include hotel and restaurant management, hospitality, food and 
lodging, food service, dietetics, fashion merchandising, clothing and textiles, early child- 
hood, child development, family life, housing, consumer education, home management, 
nutrition education and home economics education. 

It is recommended that those applicants holding a degree related to business or 
industry should have completed a minimum of two years of work experience in the 
specific professional substantive area. 

Because this is a program which is planned primarily to prepare educators, the 
applicant may be required to complete a minimum of five credits, plus an approved 
teaching experience in addition to the 30 credits required for the master's degree. These 
credits may be completed concurrently with the graduate credits. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements of this degree include completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
of graduate credit with a minimum cumulative grade point average of 3.0. Because Stout 
offers a variety of courses in home economics and in education and the background and 
goals of persons in this track are as varied as the specializations, these 30 credits will be 
individually planned with the program director within the following guidelines. 

Preparation in Research (6-10 Cr.) 

Professional Education (12-16 Cr.): Home Economics Education, Education, Vocational 
Education, Psychology and Media Technology. 242-708 Curriculum Studies in Home 
Economics and 242-710 Applied Evaluation in Home Economics are required. 

Major Substantive Area (8-12 Cr.) 

CERTIFICATION PROGRAM CONCENTRATION 
ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. Prior to full admission the student must complete or have completed 34 credits in 
home economics as outlined below. These undergraduate credits may be completed 
concurrently with the graduate credits. The primary purpose of this concentration is to 
prepare persons who wish to become certified to teach secondary home economics in 
Wisconsin. 

Home Economics Credits Required Before Full Admission 

Credits 



212-124 Child Development I 3 

212-250 Individual and Family Relations 3 

214-140 Textiles 3 

229-124 Foods 4 

229-212 Nutrition 3 

229-308 Management of Food Production 3 

245-360 Consumer Economics 3 

245-275 Management of Family Resources 3 

212-xxx Mini Courses in Family Relationships 1 

245-250 Family Housing 3 

2xx-xxx Home Economics Electives* 5 



REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
of graduate credit with a minimum cumulative grade point average of 3.0. In order to be 
recommended for certification, the student must complete an approved student teaching 
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experience for undergraduate credit and meet human relations and mainstreaming 
requirements. 



Preparation in Research (6-10 Cr.): 421-740 Research Foundations (4 Cr) and 24?-770 
or 775 Research Paper (2-6 Cr.) are required. 

Professional Education (12-16 Cr.): 479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning (2 Cr ) 
242-708 Curriculum Studies in Home Economics (2 Cr.), 421-682 Reading Methods in 
Secondary Schools (2 Cr.), 242-710 Applied Evaluation in Home Economics (2 Cr ) 421- 
714 Teaching Stategies (4 Cr.), 431-630 Mainstreaming Special Students (3 Cr.). and (0-4 
Cr.) of electives are required. 

Home Economics Substantive Area* (12-1'6 Cr.): including 212-685 Seminar in Cultur- 
ally Distinct Child and Family** (3 Cr.): Electives. 

Additional Undergraduate Requirements (8 Cr.): 242-443 Clinical Seminar in Home 
Economics Education (2 Cr.) and 242-444 Practicum in Teaching Home Economics 
(6 Cr.) are required. 

*For certification the student must have a total of six credits in each of the following 
areas: child development, family relations, food and nutrition, clothing and textiles 
consumer education and management, and housing and equipment. 
**To be taken to fulfill the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction human relations 
requirement. 
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HOSPITALITY AND TOURISM 



Dr. William Gartner, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 



Dr. 
Dr. 

Dr. 

Mr. 
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Dr. 
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Dr. 
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Dr. 
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Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
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Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
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Dr. 
Mr 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Ms. 
Dr. 

Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 



Donna Albrecht, Professor 
Stowe Badenoch, Associate 
Professor 

Hinda-Rosc Bizem, Assistant 
Professor 

James Buergermeister, Assistant 
Professor 

Jeanette Coufal, Associate Professor 
Lorraine C. Dahlke, Professor 
Annexe Fraser, Assistant Professor 
William Gartner. Associate 
Professor 

Richard Gebhart, Professor 
Sandra Gill, Professor 
David Graf, Professor 
Bette A. Hanson, Professor 
Janette Hare, Assistant Professor 
Kenneth G. Heintz, Professor 
Judith Hcrr, Professor 
Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Joseph Holland, Assistant Professor 
Priscilla Huffman, Professor 
Jafar Jafari, Associate Professor 
Margaret James, Professor 
Judith Jax, Professor 
Joy Jocelyn, Assistant Professor 
Janice Keil, Professor 
Leslie Koepke. Associate Professor 
Rcnee Lynch, Assistant Professor 
Rita Mahan. Professor 
Marian C. Marion, Professor 
Philip McGuirk, Assistant Professor 
Michael Mcintosh, Assistant 
Professor 

Charles Metelka, Professor 
Eugene Mielke, Assistant Professor 
Arthur Muller, Professor 
Orville Nelson, Professor 
Wayne Nero, Professor 
Leland L. Nicholls, Professor 
Anita Pershern, Assistant Professor 
Mary Jane Rains, Associate 
Professor 

Michael Ritland, Professor 
Robert Salt, Assistant Professor 
J. Anthony Samcnfink, Professor 
Bruce Siebold. Professor 
Denise Skinner. Professor 
Janice Timmer, Associate Professor 
Mary Ann Townsend, Assistant 
Professor 

John M. Williams, Associate 
Professor 

Anita Wilson, Professor 
Thomas Wood, Assistant Professsor 
Karen Zimmerman. Professor 
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Master of Science Degree. This program is especially designed for persons desiring to 
enhance management skills m the hospitality and tourism industries. The program goal is 
to select superior students and to provide them with an educational experience that will 
prepare them to make a s.gnificant contribution as professionals in the hospitality and 
tourism industry. At the completion of this program, graduate students will have en- 
hanced their management abilities through: 

1- Understanding the societal needs for leisure activities and the require- 
ments for implementing hospitality and/or tourism programs responsive 
to these needs; 

2. Developing the capability to resolve problems at the management level of 
hospitality and/or tourism organization; 

3. Conducting and interpreting intra and interdisciplinary research- 

4. A knowledge of literature germane to hospitality and/or tourism- 

5. Understanding the network of relationships among the components of 
hospitality and/or tourism: 

5. Identifying leading state, national, and international organizations in 
hospitality and/or tourism; and 

Acquiring knowledge of sources of information germane to hospitality 
and/or tourism. 1 

Applying computer capabilities to hospitality and/or tourism problems 
Le t ar ,T g ^P™^^ in the immediate professional setting include: thesis, seminar in 
hospitality and tourism, problems in habitalional resources- tour, international study tour 
ana internship. J 

ADMISSION 

£j£ a f dmitted With *f? — t0 thiS Pr ° gram ' the applicant must CD hold a bachelor's 
xI^aSTt - T (2> ^ an ° Vera11 8rade P ° int average of at ,eas < 

™tI hiS P t r ° gram ' S dCSigned f ° r a PP licants with an undergraduate major in hotel and 
manag£ment ' 0r e ,? uivalent - Howe ver, applicants with bachelor's degrees m 
recleS? S anthropology geography, marketing, business administration, 
^on and ^ lajp.ages, travel/tourism and hotel restaurant management. The 
records of applicants holding undergraduate degrees in these and other majors will be 

*SF5?L J a applicants whose preparation for the program is deemed to be deficient 
w 11 be required to complete additional work, which may be at the undergraduate level 
prior to being fully admitted to this graduate program 

e a rh t ofth t , S f e n kin8 admission 10 the P r °g ra m will be expected to have had one course in 
each of the following areas or equivalent experience: 

-Accounting -Restaurant operation -Introduction of 

-Economics -Lodging adminis- tourism 

-Sociology or tration -Development of 

Anthropology -Food service administration tourism or tourism goods 

c* a . i and services 

Students must submit admission applications no later than June 1 for Fall term and 
November 1 for Spnng term enrollment. Both a Graduate College application fonn and 
2T a PP ll t cat V 0n „ f0rm are required AU rec * uired admission documents ( Sding 
f r?"°?f V1 ° US graduate and ""^graduate work completed) must S 
received by Stout s Graduate office on or before these dates 

annronril 8 fT" * "h™"^ ^fi! basis ° f academic Performance and other factors 
appropnate for consideration as follows: 

a. work experience in the hospitality and tourism industry 

these o^fr 3 nn,T mmendati0 ! 1 ^ l0 «*W and / or Prions instructors (request 
these torms rrom the program director). 

nrnor^Hvtf , as j udged b y a scree ning committee, an interview and 

program director s recommendation. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

lacnU^mlZ aH ; Un i v ? rsi ty requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
tfon of' Si!; 1 ™ 1 ° f th£ ? CatlV f Intel,ectuaI fnquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
Wifi^P? P~«™ .completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; program seminar- 
degree candidacy and intent to graduate. ^mindr, 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Ir 1 ^, 1 ",!, 1111 " 6 "!? 15 f u r thiS d£| T e indude (a) com P' eti °n of at least 36 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average pf 3.0 or better; a minimum 
or j credits must be in courses open only to graduate students 700-800 level- (b) 
Xned below 681 " 6 ' CandidaCy at the a PP ro P™* time; and (c) a course distribution as 

Preparation in Research (1 1 credits) Credits 
245-780 Seminar in Hospitality and Tourism 

421^740 Research Foundations :..'.'.'.'.'.['. 4 

245-789 Thesis— Hospitality and Tourism* 6 

General Requirements (1 1 credits) 

V^'nfrs Soci ocultural System of Tourism and Hospitality 3 

245-710 Issues in Hospitality and Tourism 2 

ll^'V-H Contemporary American Economic Problems . '. " 3 

387-525 Sociology of Leisure 3 

Professional Depth Requirements (7-9 credits) 

245-625 Hospitality Industry Law and Liability -i 

245-645 Geography of Tourism • 3 

Hospitality Analysis/Budgeting and Forecasting .' 3 

245-682 Hospitality and the Handicapped Traveler . . 1 

245-700 Management Concepts in Food Administration . j 

Ifc nl S°° d SerYice Administr at>on Management— Implementation " " 1 

i^nS Operational Controls in Food Service Management 

245-703 Analysis of Food Service Management 3 

TnlTSfir inte ' Iec u tual inc I uir y component for this proposed program will be accom- 
modated through the preparation by each student of a thesis. Theses may be of the 
usual type identified and completed on-campus within the university setting They may 
frZul fr ° m P™ ctlcal Problems resulting from internships or field experiences 
credit or non-credit) but which are still developed presented and defended to meet the 
usual standards for theses of the Graduate College. 

Electives (5-7 credits) 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

1 50-700 Systems Analysis and Design 3 

150-710 Seminar in Industrial Operation 3 

160-690 Administrative and Business Policies .... . . . . . . ....... 3 

245-521 Food Service Equipment 2 

245-621 Food Service Equipment Analysis 2 

245-600 Integrated Management Systems— Hospitality ? 

Hospitality Industry Employee and Labor Relation ? 

245-681 Special Problems in Habitational Resources ? 

245-7xx Internship . , 

160-679 Marketing Research 

320-680 International Trade 3 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 1 

326-518 Mass Communication in American Society 3 

387-530 Sociology of the Community ... ■> 

479-579 Public Relations I] '. '. 7 

421-714 Teaching Strategies 4 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice ? 

100-500 Introduction to Futures Study 2 

director PPr ° Priate graduate COUrses may be a PP rove d as electives by the program 



APPLICATION DEADLINES FOR HOSPITALITY * TOURISM ARE; 
•° r c rc<n > e * B5tsr ~ Applications Accepted until Mav i 
For taw ^Mfc^'*WWlLr 



SCHOOL OF 

EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES 



Dr. Ed Biggerstaff, Dean 

Dr. Donald Stephenson, Associate Dean 



EDUCATION 



Dr. Eugene Flug. Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Mr. C. Thomas Allen. Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Barnard. Professor 
Dr. Donald Baughman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. M. James Bensen. Professor 
Dr. David Cook. Professor 
Dr. Gerald Davis. Professor 
Dr. John C. Deutscher, Professor 
Dr. Eugene Flug. Professor 
Dr. Tom Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Richard H. Gebhart, Professor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson, Professor 
Dr. R. Pinckney Hall, Professor 
Dr. Bette Ann Hanson, Professor 
Ms. Carol Hogstad. Associate Professor 
Dr. Mary Hopkins-Best, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Judith Jax, Professor 
Dr. Louis Klitzke. Professor 
Dr. David McNaughton, Professor 
Dr. Fred Menz, Professor 
Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt. 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter. Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains. Associate 

Professor 
Dr. William M. Reynolds. 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Michael Ritland. Professor 
Dr. Sue Schmitt. Professor 
Dr. Robert Sedlak. Professor 
Dr. Donald Stephenson. Professor 
Dr. John Stevenson. Professor 
Dr. Calvin L. Stoudt, Professor 
Ms. Margaret Wiinamaki, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman. Professor 



Master of Science in Education. This program is intended to prepare a master or career 
teacher through the development of additional proficiency in the teaching process. It is 
especially designed for persons who have experience in teaching, and for persons in other 
settings, who are interested in enhancing their understanding of the learner, teacher 
behavior, the teaching-learning process, and research and evaluation. More specifically, 
this program is designed for: 

1. Those bachelor's degree holders who are also certified teachers. 

2. Those who are employed at the vocational-technical post-secondary level 
who hold a bachelor's degree in a content area and whose goal is to 
further develop professional skills. 

3. Those bachelor's degree holders employed in other settings (business and 
industry) whose goals include the development of professional education 
skills. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include thesis or field 
study. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must (1) hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75, or an average of at least 2.90 in the last one-half of the undergraduate work, or an 
average of at least 3.0 for no less than 12 semester credits of graduate study. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; related work expe- 
rience; degree candidacy; successful completion of final written and oral examinations; 
and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students - 700 level; (b) approval 
for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; (c) satisfactory completion of thesis or field 
study; and (d) a required course distribution as outlined below: 

Preparation in Research Credits 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

421-770 Thesis OR 

421-890 Field Study in Professional Education 6 

Preparation Basic to Program 

421-744 Seminar in Education 2 

421-712 Analysis of Teaching Behavior 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

421-720 Instructional Processes 3 

Electives: Courses chosen in advance with the approval of the program director 

or designate 11 

Minimum total 30 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



Dr. Gerald F. Davis, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Mr. C. Tomas Allen, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Richard Anderson, Professor 
Mr. William Bailey, Associate Professor 
Dr. Charles Barnard, Professor 
Dr. Donald Baughman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Edwin BiggerstafF, Professor 
Dr. David Cook, Professor 
Dr. Gerald Davis, Professor 
Dr. John C. Deutscher, Professor 
Dr. Howard Feldman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Tom Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson, Professor 
Dr. R. Pinckney Hall, Professor 
Mr. Richard Halmstad, Associate 
Professor 

Dr. Janette Hare, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Judith Herr, Professor 
Dr. Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Paul Hoffman, Professor 
Ms. Carol Hogstad, Associate Professor 
Dr. Mary Hopkins-Best, 
Associate Professor 
Dr. Robert Hoyt, Professor 
Dr. Gust Jenson, Professor 
Dr. Lou Klitzke, Professor 
Dr. Leslie Koepke, Associate Professor 
Dr. David McNaughton, Professor 
Mr. Harlyn Misfeldt, 

Associate Professor 
Dr. Thomas Modahl, Professor 
Dr. Bruce Pamperin, Associate Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter, Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. William Reynolds, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Michael Ritland, Professor 
Dr. Sue Schmitt, Professor 
Dr. A. Gar-y Searle, Professor 
Dr. Lorry Sedgwick, Professor 
Dr. Robert V. Sedlak, Professor 
Dr. Denise Skinner, Professor 
Dr. Donald J. Stephenson, Professor 
Dr. John Stevenson, Professor 
Dr. Calvin L. Stoudt, Professor 
Dr. John Williams, Associate Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman, Professor 



Master of Science Degree. The program in guidance and counseling provides a basic 
preparation m counseling. This can lead to certification by the State of Wisconsin for 
school counsehng and employment in the public schools or to employment in a counsel- 
ing position in other clinic and agency settings. 

Students who seek certification from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
must choose either the elementary or the secondary school option, or may elect to meet 
both elementary and secondary requirements for certification as a school counselor on a 
K-12 basis. Students desiring to be certified for counseling positions in the Vocational 
Technical and Adult Education System, and who can meet the teacher certification and 
experience requirement for that system, may elect to follow the secondary certification 
program or the vocational-technical school program. 

Students interested in community or mental health agency counseling should apply 
lor the degree without a concentration. Those with a specific interest in alcohol and drag 
abuse or employment counseling should apply for the appropriate concentration 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include supervised counsel- 
ing practicum and, in some concentrations, an internship. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 

Applicants for any of the school certification concentrations must hold a teaching 
certificate valid in Wisconsin and have completed two years of teaching experience to be 
eligible for endorsement as a school counselor. A two-semester internship following 
completion of the certification program provides a certification alternative for elementary" 
and/or secondary school counseling, in lieu of two years of teaching in an elementary or 
secondary school. Only a limited number of students will be admitted to the internship 
program and no internship can be guaranteed. 

i 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience (Plan A or B 
Research Paper , and (3) certification of degree program completion by the program 
director, the following Program Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used- appli- 
cant s goals; counseling process laboratory; and practicum evaluation. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of at least 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
oi 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students— 700 level; (b) approval 
belot e8ree ^ ^ appr ° priate time; and < c > a course distribution as outlined 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATION CONCENTRATIONS 
Core Requirements (21-25 Credits) 

Concentrations in Elementary and/or Secondary School Counseling, Vocational-Techni- 
cal School Counseling, Employment Services Counseling, and the Degree Without Con- 
centration have the following courses as core requirements: 

413-788 Counseling Process Lab Credits 

413-675 Counseling Theory 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics j 

489-753 Psychometric Theory and Application ' 2 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

413-790 Supervised Counseling Practicum 6 

4I o" r 731 Problems in Counseling and Psychological Services. (Plan B) . . 2 

413-770 Thesis (Plan A) 6 
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SCHOOL COUNSELING CONCENTRATION 
Elementary and/or Secondary School 



General Certification Requirements (19 Credits) 

489-753A Guidance Lab 1 

413-733 Career Development Process and Issues 2 

413-733A Career Information Lab 1 

413-765 Organization and Administration of Guidance 3 

431-630 Mainstreaming the Special Student 3 

413-666 Alcoholism and Family Systems Intervention 2 

413-647 Behavior Problems of Children 2 

479-760 Personality 2 

387-710 Sociological Foundations for Guidance 3 



ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 



Elementary School Counseling Only 

413-629 Guidance in the Elementary School 2 

413-705 Play Therapy ' 2 

489-251 Child Psychology 3 

or 

M79-850 Psychology of Development 3 

Secondary School Counseling Concentration Only 

413-787 Career Placement Services 1 

479-552 Adolescent Psychology 3 

or 

*479-850 Psychology of Development 3 



*May be used to satisfy both child and adolescent psychology requirements at K-12 
Certification level. 

K-12 School Counseling 

Students who wish to be endorsed for all levels of school counseling must meet all the 
requirements of both the elementary and secondary concentrations. In addition, the 
practicum placement, consisting of 300 hours of supervised counseling, will be divided 
between an elementary school and a secondary school placement. 

Internship Requirements 

Students who will attain K-12 school counselor certification in Wisconsin and some other 
states through the internship arc required to meet some minimum competencies in areas 
of teacher preparation dealing with curriculum development, organization of schools, the 
politics of education and the teaching-learning process. The following three courses 
enable the students to meet these competency areas. Substitutions or waivers may be 
made for students with previous equivalent course work or experience. 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 2 

421-726 Administration 2 

421-536 Working with the Culturally Different 2 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL CONCENTRATION 

In addition to the core requirements, persons desiring to attain certification as a VTAE 
counselor must complete the following course work: 

1. All courses included in the K-12 school concentration general certification plan except 
413-647 Behavior Problems of Children. 

2. The additional certification requirements listed for the Secondary School 
Concentration. 

3. Specialization Requirements: 

199-502 Principles of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

199-792 Administration of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 2 

A two-year teaching experience is required for VTAE counseling. There is no internship 

alternative. 
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EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING CONCENTRATION 

In addition 10 the core requirements, persons desiring to pursue a degree in the employ- 
ment counseling concentration must complete the following course work: 

413-733 Career Development Process and Issues 2 

413-733A Career Information Lab ] 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information 2 

199-534 Task Analysis 2 

413-787 Career Placement Services ] 0 r 2 

489-753A Guidance Lab I 

There is no certification requirement for this concentration. 
DEGREE WITHOUT CONCENTRATION 

Those students whose professional objectives are more general than those defined in the 
previously described concentrations have the option of taking the Core Requirements 
and developing a set of elective course work with the approval of the program director. 
Electives will be chosen that will best meet the professional interests and needs of the 
student. The practicum placement will be made in a setting as close as possible to the 
student's employment objectives. Available practicum placements and elective course 
work is best suited to those students who are interested in working as counselors in 
community agency settings. 

ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE COUNSELING 
CONCENTRATION 



Core Requirements (31 Credits) Credits 

413-788 Counseling Process Lab 3 

413-675 Counseling Theory 9 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

489-753 Psychometric Theory and Application 2 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

413-775 AODA Practicum I ' * ' g 

413-776 AODA Practicum II 8 

413-731 Problems in Counseling and Psychological 

or Services (Plan B) ? 

413-770 Thesis (Plan A) 6 

AODA Concentration Requirements (15 Credits) 

413-718 Shame. Addiction and Substance Abuse 3 

413-721 AODA Treatment Programs 3 

413-666 Alcoholism and Family Systems Intervention 2 

212-750 Systems of Marriage and Family Therapy 3 

212-751 Marriage and Family Therapy Seminar 3 

413-715 Orientation to Mental Health Counseling 1 

Psychology Requirements (4-6 Credits) 

*479-760 Personality 2 

*479-561 Abnormal Psychology 3 

479-535 Motivation and Emotion 3 

479-552 Adolescent Psychology 3 

479-850 Psychology of Development 3 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedure 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

413-760 Theories/Techniques of Behavior Modification 1 

413-705 Play Therapy [ ] % 

413-650 Behavior Problems of Adolescents 2 

413-647 Behavior Problems of Children 2 

413-571 Psychology of Marriage and the Family 2 

479-696 Health Psychology " ' 3 

479-673 Psychology of Stress 2 

489-745 Assessment of Personality 2 

479-574 Psychology of Women . .' 2 



*If 479-760 or 479-561 have not been taken, they are required as part of the graduate 
program. If one or both of these courses were taken as an undergraduate, select one or 
two other courses from this list as part of the program. 
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Electives (9-1 1 Credits) Credits 

421-742 Program Evaluation ' 3 

413-725 Counseling Special Populations 3 

413-694 Counseling Older Persons ■. 2 

459-509 Introduction to Biofeedback 3 

459-510 Clinical Biofeedback Lab 3 

459-520 Rehabilitation of the Chemically Dependent 3 

303-610 Anthropology of Family Systems .' '. . 3 

212-653 Relationship Communication Training 2 

212-760 Sex Therapy Seminar 2 

212-660 Current Topics in Sexuality 1 



GENERAL COUNSELING 

A 48-credit concentration in general counseling has been approved; however, a number 
of courses specific to this program are in the process of being developed. Additional 
information can be provided by the program director. 

PREPARATION FOR FURTHER INDIVIDUAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Students who already hold a masters degree in some field of education but who are not 
certifiable for counseling may choose to meet certification requirements without the 
necessity of completing a second master's degree. The program director will evaluate 
transcripts and identify those courses that will be necessary for endorsement as a school 
counselor. 

FULL TIME OR PART TIME STUDY 

Extended field placement (practicum) required in these programs consists of 300 hours 
for one semester in the school certification concentrations. Part-time study while holding 
a full-lime job is very difficult unless the employment provides considerable flexibility. 
The practicum may not be completed in the summer session because the time available is 
not extensive enough and regular school placements are not available. Therefore, full- 
time study for at least one calendar year is recommended. A substantial portion of all 
concentrations may be completed part time by attending summer sessions and during the 
regular semesters for late afternoon and evening classes. However, a commitment for at 
least one semester may be required at the point where the student is ready for the 
practicum field placement. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY THERAPY 

Dr. Charles Barnard, Program Director 



Master of Science Degree. The offerings are designed to develop specific competence in 
the following areas of marriage and family therapy: counseling services, consultation, 
coordination, referral, psychometric assessment and evaluation, and research design and 
procedures. This program is designed to prepare people for work in mental health clinics, 
family life agencies, hospitals, industry, schools and/or private practice. The core of the 
program is experientially and practically orientated. This program is fully accredited by 
the American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include: marriage and 
family therapy practicums. 

ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. Applicants may be admitted on probationary status if their overalf grade point 
average is at least 2.25. but less that 2.75. Applicants who have less than a 2.25 overall 
grade point average, but have relevant work experience since receiving the bachelor's 
degree and who are otherwise judged qualified as indicated below, may qualify for 
admission by taking a full credit load of selected undergraduate courses during the 
summer session or regular session and attaining a 3.0 grade point average. 

It is recommended that the applicant have an undergraduate degree with major 
emphasis in one of the behavioral sciences or a closely related field. Applicants with 
deficiencies may be required to take additional undergraduate or graduate courses prior 
to attaining full status in the program. Students must complete the admissions process no 
later than March 15 of the year enrollment is planned. Both a Graduate College applica- 
tion form (obtainable from the Graduate College office) and a program application form 
(obtainable from the office of the program director) are required. Completion of the 
admission process means that all required admission documents must be in the Stout 
Graduate office and that program admission documents must be in the program direc- 
tor's office prior to March 15. 

When the number of students applying exceeds the number that can be accommo- 
dated, students will be admitted on the basis of academic performance, and other factors 
appropriate for consideration as listed below: 

1. Work experience in a helping profession, i.e.. counseling, social work, psychology, 
agency work, clergy and education. 

2. Letters of recommendation from employers and consumers of services provided by the 
applicant. (Request these forms from the program director.) 

3. Ratings of the individual as determined by a screening committee and process 
evaluation. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty. (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; admissions inter- 
view; applicant's goals: practicum evaluation and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of the 60-credit curriculum or 
demonstrated competence in the 60-credit curriculum with completion of at least 30 
semester hours of graduate credit with an overall graduate grade point average of 3.0 or 
better; a minimum of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students — 700 
level; (b) approval for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (c) a course distribu- 
tion as outlined below: 

Professional Foundations (16 Cr.) 

212-760 Sex Therapy Seminar 

212-653 Relationship Communication Training. . . 

413-705 Play Therapy 

413-675 Counseling Theory 

479-760 Personality 

479-561 Abnormal Psychology 

303-610 Anthropological Study of Family Systems 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. C. Thomas Allen, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Barnard. Professor 
Dr. David Cook, Professor 
Dr. John C. Deutscher, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin. Professor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson. Professor 
Dr. Max Hines, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Paul Hoffman, Professor 
Dr. Judith Jax, Professor 
Dr. Gust Jenson. Professor 
Dr. Leslie Koepke, Associate Professor 
Dr. David McNaughton. Professor 
Dr. Thomas Ninneman. Professor 
Dr. Anthony Samenfink, Professor 
Dr. Denise Skinner, Professor 
Dr. Calvin L. Stoudt, Professor 
Dr. John Williams, Associate Professor 
Dr. Karen Zimmerman. Professor 



Credit 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
3 
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Research (6-10 Cr.) 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

500-735 Investigations in Marriage and Family Counseling (or) 2 

Thesis in Marriage and Family Counseling 6 

Preparation Basic to Program (31 Cr.) 

212-750 Systems of Marriage and Family Therapy 3 

212-751 Marriage and Family Therapy Seminar ' 3 

212-793 Marriage and Family Therapy Practicum I 4 

212-794 Marriage and Family Therapy Practicum II 4 

413-744 Psychometric Aids to Marriage and Family Therapy' 2 

413-793 Marriage and Family Therapy Practicum 4 

413-794 Marriage and Family Therapy Practicum ■ 4 

413-795 Marriage and Family Therapy Practicum 2 

413-666 Alcoholism and Family Systems Intervention 2 

212-755 Professional Issues in Marriage and Family Therapy 3 

Electives (7 Cr.) Choose from courses such as the following: 

212-580 Future of the Family 1 

212-607 Parent Counseling 2 

212-626 Special Topics in the Study of Family Life 3 

212-680 The Aging Person 2 

212-685 Seminar — The Culturally Distinct Child and Family 3 

212-707 Issues and Problems in Parent Education 2 

212-728 Family Life Issues _ 2 

245-676 Family Finance 2 

326-525 Writing Technical Articles 3 

326-546 Research Reporting 3 

387-525 Sociology of Leisure 3 

387-530 Sociology of the Community 3 

387-540 Sociology of Work 3 

387-560 Sociology of Juvenile Delinquency - 3 

387-710 Sociological Foundations for Guidance 3 

413-647 Behavior Problems of Children 2 

413-715 Orientation to Mental Health Counseling 1 

413-721 Alcohol and Drug Abuse Treatment Programs' 3 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification 2 

413-785 Seminar in Hypnosis 2 

413-890 Multiple Counseling and Sensitivity Training 2 

413-892 Advanced Counseling Practicum 2 

459-585 Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded 2 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information 2 

479-632 Perception » 3 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

100-500 Introduction to Futures Study '. 2 

300-510 Introduction to Women's Studies 2 
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SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 



Dr. Calvin Stoudt, Prosram Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Mr. C. Thomas Allen, Assistant 

Professor 
Dr. Charles Barnard, Professor 
Dr. James Byrd, Associate Professor 
Dr. Gerald Davis, Professor 
Dr. John Deutscher, Professor 
Mr. Paul Fenton, Assistant Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson, Professor 
Dr. R. Pinckney Hall, Professor 
Dr. Bette Ann Hanson, Professor 
Dr. Paul Hoffman, Professor 
Ms. Carol Hogstad. Associate Professor 
Dr. Robert Hoyt, Professor 
Dr. Gust Jenson, Professor 
Dr. David McNaughton, Professor 
Dr. Fred Menz^ Professor 
Dr. Thomas Modahl, Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Reinhard Schmidt, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Robert Sedlak, Professor 
Dr. John See, Associate Professor 
Dr. Calvin L. Stoudt, Professor 
Ms. Margaret Wiinamaki, 

Assistant Professor 



Programs available: Master of Science in Education. Provisional School Psychologist 
certification and School Psychologist certification. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

The school psychology program at Stout is a combined degree and certification program. 
The degree program occupies the first year of study on campus and leads to a Master of 
Science in Education degree. The certification program follows the degree program and 
leads to school psychological certification which is awarded, upon University recommen- 
dation, by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction or, if the applicant leaves 
Wisconsin, by the certifying agency of the state to which application is made. Admission 
to the degree and certification programs are separate processes, which include an admis- 
sions committee review of the admission material submitted by each applicant as de- 
scribed below. 

DEGREE PROGRAM ADMISSION 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 
2.75. Applicants may be admitted on probationary status if their overalf grade point 
average is at least 2.25, but less than 2.75. Applicants who have less than a 2.25 overall 
grade point average, but have relevant work experience and who are otherwise judged 
qualified as indicated below, may qualify for admission by taking selected undergraduate 
courses, prescribed by the program director, and attaining a 3.0 or better grade point 
average. 

Applicants should have an undergraduate degree with major emphasis in one of the 
behavioral sciences or a closely related field. As part of the preparation for entry to the 
master's degree program, a minimum of 15 credits in psychology and/or education 
courses in the following areas is required: developmental psychology, behavior disorders, 
personality, learning and/or statistics. The applicant with insufficient background may be 
required to take specific undergraduate courses in these areas in addition to those 
required within the graduate program. 

Both the Graduate College Application form (obtainable from the Graduate College) 
and a Program Application form (obtainable from the program director) must be sub- 
mitted by each applicant, including the documents identified on these two forms. Appli- 
cants must have presented and filed all required admissions documents by March 15 of 
the year enrollment is planned. After committee review, notification of acceptance will be 
made by April 15. If openings exist after this date, late applications will be accepted until 
June 15, with notification by July 15. When program openings occur, after the June 15 
date, the program director and the committee will determine whether these applications 
may be acted upon for admission during the fall or winter term, or whether it may be 
necessary to hold admission until the next March 15 application deadline. In any event, 
the process for selecting applicants will be strictly followed in each and every case. 

Students will be admitted on the basis of academic performance, admissibility to the 
Graduate College and rankings of a screening committee. These rankings are based on 
the following: 

1. Work experience in a helping profession, i.e., counseling, social work, psychology, 
volunteer activities, etc. 

2. Letters of recommendation from employers, instructors and consumers of services 
provided by the applicant. 

3. An autobiographical statement in which the applicant has outlined interest, intent and 
goals regarding the profession of school psychology. 

4. A personal or telephone interview with the school psychology program director and 
faculty. 

CERTIFICATION PROGRAM ADMISSION 

Admission to the degree program does not ensure admission to the certification program. 
Rafher, admission to the certification program occurs after members of faculty have had 
opportunity to observe the student's progress and to evaluate performance. 

Application occurs after the student has maintained at least a 3.0 grade point average, 
has attained a grade of "B" or better in 413-788 Counseling Process Laboratory and is 
either currently maintaining grades of "B" or better or has completed with grades cf "B" 
or better each of the following courses: 489-743 Advanced Individual Mental Testing; 
489-768 Diagnosis and Remediation of Learning Disabilities; 489-768A Learning Disa- 
bilities—Diagnosis and Remediation; and 413-790 Supervised Counseling Practicum. 
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Application materials may be obtained from the program director. The process in- 
cludes the submission of letters of recommendation by two Stout faculty members who 
are also certified school psychologists and from the counseling practicum supervisor. It 
also requires successful completion of a comprehensive examination given during the first 
week of summer school. Upon the basis of this information, a screening committee will 
recommend cither admission to the certification program or termination from the certifi- 
cation program. 

Practicing professionals who already possess an appropriate master's degree may wish 
to seek school psychological certification only. Such individuals must also apply for 
admission to the certification program, and to the Graduate College. To be considered 
for admission to the certification program, such applicants must be admitted to the 
Graduate College; provide three letters of recommendation from past employers arid 
consumers of services; enroll for one term (summer session will suffice) in courses recom- 
mended by the program director; complete all aforementioned courses with a minimum 
of "B"; make application to the screening committee; and successfully complete the 
required comprehensive examination. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes arc used: applicant's goals; counseling process 
laboratory and practicum evaluation. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The program outlined below includes all requirements for provisional school psycholo- 
gist and school psychologist certification. Completion of the degree will require the 
completion of a minimum of 30 credits and the inclusion of all courses below marked 
with an asterisk. Credits earned toward the degree must meet a grade point average of 3.0 
or better. A minimum of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students — 
700 level. Students must be approved for degree candidacy at the appropriate time. 

All courses listed below are required for provisional school psychologist certification. 
However, students who have taken any of the psychology courses at the undergraduate 
level will not be required to repeat these courses at the graduate. level. The minimum 
number of graduate credits required to be recommended for certification as a provisional 
school psychologist is 55; for school psychologist. 60 credits. 



Psychological Foundations Credits 

479-850 Psychology of Development (or) 3 

479-251 Child Psychology (undergraduate credit only) (and) 3 

479-552 Adolescent Psychology 3 

479-561 Abnormal Psychology 3 

479-530 Psychology of Learning (or) 3 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

479-760 Personality 2 

489-753 Psychometric Theory and Application* 2 

421-740 Research Foundations* 4 

489-731 Problems in School Psychology* (or) 2 

489-770 Thesis : 6 

Educational Foundations (6 Cr. minimum) 

431-630 Mainstreaming Special Students 3 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice (or) 3 

421-738 Elementary School Curriculum 3 

421-702 Principles of Supervision (or) 3 

421-726 Administration , 3 

Core Professional Training 

489-753B Lab— School Psychology* 1 

489-743 Advanced Individual Mental Testing* 2 

489-745 Assessment of Personality (projective techniques) 2 

489-766 Educational Applications of Neuropsychology 2 

489-768 Diagnosis and Remediation of Learning Disabilities* 2 

489-768A Learning Disabilities — Diagnosis and Remediation* 1 

489-778 Psychoeducational Disability* 3 

212-545 Exceptional Needs and Programming — Early Childhood ...... 3 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification 2 

413-705 Play Therapy 2 
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413-675 Counseling Theory ? 

413-752 Group Dynamics ', \ 

413-788 Counseling Process Laboratory* 3 

413-790 Supervised Counseling Practicum* 3 

489-701 Seminar in School Psychology Services* 1 

489-781 Field Practicum in Psychocducational Services 1 3 

489-782 Field Practicum in Psychocducational Services II , . 3 

489-784 Clinical Practicum in Psychoeducational Services I 2 

489-785 Clinical Practicum in Psychocducational Services II 2 

*Courses required for the degree. 

DEGREE WITHOUT CERTIFICATION 

Students who do not intend to work in the schools as school psychologists but who are 
interested in the mental health field where a preparation emphasizing disabilities, assess- 
ment, diagnosis and counseling would be desirable, may elect to complete the degree 
only. This may be completed in one calendar year. Students choosing this option, must 
take the required degree courses as marked above and electives to total a minimum of 30 
credits. 

Preparation for further technical development. 

Persons preparing to teach will select advanced courses in their subject field. This bulletin 
lists graduate level technical courses, which are available for graduate credit in certain 
individual situations. Students are urged to investigate advanced subject matter courses 
suitable to their particular teaching field; in some teaching areas it may be desirable to 
transfer them from another institution. However, prior approval to take any course 
should be obtained. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



Ms, Shirley Stewart, Program Director 



GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Charles Barnard, Professor 
Dr. Karl F. Botterbusch, Professor 
Dr. Darrell D. CofTey, Professor 
Dr. David W. Corthell, Professor 
Dr. Howard Feldman, 

Associate Professor 
Mr. Ron Fry, Instructor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson, Professor 
Dr. Paul R. Hoffman, Professor 
Mr. Jerry Kirsling, Assistant Professor 
Mr. Anthony Langton, 

Assistant Professor 
Dr. Frederick E. Menz, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Modahl, Professor 
Dr. John Olson, Professor 
Dr. Walter A. Pruitt, Professor 
Dr. Mary Jane Rains, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Arnold B. Sax, Professor 
Dr. Sue Schmitt, Associate Professor 
Dr. John See, Associate Professor 
Ms. Shirley Stewart, Assistant Professor 
Mr. John Wesolek, Associate Professor 



Master of Science Degree with concentrations in vocational evaluation, work adjustment 
rehabilitation counseling and rehabilitation facility administration. This program is de- 
signed to develop specific and general competencies required of specialists in the areas of 
vocational evaluation, work adjustment rehabilitation counseling and rehabilitation facil- 
ity administration. The master of science degree program may be completed in 12 months 
by successful full-time students (39-40 credits). Exceptions to program requirements may 
be requested by students upon successful demonstration of skills. Exceptions are ordina- 
rily processed through the course instructor, program director and school dean. Students 
may elect to extend the time period beyond the 12-month period if they prefer to progress 
at a slower pace or if they prefer to become qualified in more than one concentration. 

Learning experiences in the immediate professional setting include practicum experi- 
ence, internship experience, job analysis experience and visitations. 

ADMISSION 

Entrance into the program requires the unanimous vote of approval by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Admissions Committee. Approval will be dependent upon: (1) demonstra- 
ted potential for successful academic achievement at the graduate level; (2) interest in 
working with the handicapped; (3) personal and social characteristics necessary to work 
with the handicapped, such as personal and social maturity and a combination of 
patience, empathy and understanding; (4) ability to work independently; (5) ability to 
carry out professional responsibilities; and, (6) familiarity with American industry or 
business (applicants from a foreign country may meet this requirement by presenting 
evidence of one year related work experience in American industry or business, or two 
years in business and industry in an industrial-oriented society plus proven facility with 
the English language). 

The decision for admission or denial of admission by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program Admissions Committee will be based on the criteria above with information 
obtained from records of undergraduate and/or other graduate academic attainment, 
letters of reference from a minimum of three persons who are familiar with the applicant 
in work and/or educational settings, information provided on the program application 
form, and other data and information received by the committee. The committee may 
require an interview in any case where information submitted is insufficient for rendering 
a decision. 

To be admitted with full status to this program, the applicant must hold a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and have an overall grade point average of at least 2.75 
or 2.90 for the last two years. Applicants may be admitted on probationary status if their 
overall grade point average is at least 2.25 but less than 2.75. Applicants who have less 
than a 2.25 overall grade point average but have related work experience since receiving 
their bachelor's degree may qualify for admission by taking a block of courses prescribed 
by the program director in which a "B" or better must be earned to gain admission to the 
program on probation. Work earned on trial status will normally be in addition to the 
usual degree requirements. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience and (3) certifica- 
tion of degree program completion by the program director, the following Program 
Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: program application; practicum evalua- 
tion; internship evaluation; degree candidacy and intent to graduate. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The requirements for this degree include: (a) completion of a minimum of 30 semester 
hours of graduate credit with an overall grade point average of 3.0 or better; a minimum 
of 15 credits must be in courses open only to graduate students— 700 level; (b) a mini- 
mum grade of "B" or better in laboratory, practicum and internship courses; (c) ap- 
proval for degree candidacy at the appropriate time; and (d) a course distribution as 
outlined below for the specific sub-major. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Professional Core (13-17 Credits) 

Credits 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 

459-585 Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded 2 

459-703 Physical Disability and Work 3 
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459-737 Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally 111 2 

459-755 Problems in Vocational Rehabilitation (or) 2 

459-770 Thesis in Vocational Rehabilitation 6 

CONCENTRATIONS (Select One) 
Concentration in Vocational Ealuation (26 credits) 

459-706 Laboratory in Work Evaluation 2 

459-707 Practicum in Work Evaluation • 4 

459-610 Psychological Testing with Handicapped People 2 

459-680 Principles of Rehabilitation Counseling 3 

459-670 Work Adjustment Services 2 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information 2 

459-723 Procedures of Work Evaluation 3 

459-780 Administration in Vocational Rehabilitation 2 

459-783 Internship in Work Evaluation 4-6-8 

Preparation for Further Individual and Professional Development 

459-505 Sign Language I 3 

459-700 Seminar in Vocational Rehabilitation 1-2 

459-587 Handicapped Workers in Business and Industry 3 

459-601 Rehabilitation in the Private Sector 2 

459-605 Microcomputer Application for the Handicapped 2 

459-661 Forensics for the Rehabilitation Professional -. . 2 

459-799 Independent Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation 1-2 

489-743 Advanced Individual Mental Testing 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification 2 

459-685 Group Processes in Rehabilitation Settings 2 

Concentration in Work Adjustment (19 credits) 

459-610 Psychological Testing with Handicapped People . . . 2 

429-670 Work Adjustment Services ' 3 

459-680 Principles of Rehabilitation Counseling 3 

459-709 Practicum in Work Adjustment 3 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information 2 

459-789 Internship in Work Adjustment 6 

Preparation for Further Individual and Professional Development (4 Credits) 

459-505 Sign Language I 3 

459-700 Seminar in Vocational Rehabilitation 1-2 

459-799 Independent Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation 1-2 

479-530 Psychology of Learning 3 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification 2 

212-680 The Aging Person 2 

413-694 Counseling Older Persons 2 

459-509 Introduction to Biofeedback 3 

459-510 Clinical Biofeedback Laboratory 3 

459-550 Independent Living 2 

459-560 Technical Applications: Rehabilitation 2 

459-565 Laboratory in Rehabilitation Technology 2 

459-587 Handicapped Workers in Business and Industry . . . . 3 

459-601 Rehabilitation in the Private Sector 2 

459-661 Forensics for the Rehabilitation Professional 2 

459-685 Group Processes in Rehabilitation Settings 2 

459-688 Advanced Job Placement 2 

459-723 Procedures of Work Evaluation 3 

459-780 Administration in Vocational Rehabilitation 2 

Concentration in Rehabilitation counseling (25 Credits) 

459-610 Psychological Testing with Handicapped People 2 

459-700 - Seminar in Vocational Rehabilitation 1 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Information . . ." 2 

459-680 Principles of Rehabilitation Counseling 3 

459-708 Practicum in Rehabilitation Counseling 3 

459-787 Internship- in Rehabilitation Counseling 6 
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459-685 Group Processes in Rehabilitation Settings 2 

459-723 Procedures of Work Evaluation 3 

413-788 Counseling Process Laboratory 3 

Preparation for Further Individual and Professional Development 

459-505 Sign Language 1 3 

459-601 Rehabilitation in the Private Sector 2 

459-605 Microcomputer Application for the Handicapped 2 

459-661 Forensics for the Rehabilitation Professional 2 

459-670 Work Adjustment Services 2-3 

459-780 Administration in Vocational Rehabilitation 2 

459-799 Independent Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation 1-2 

489-743 Advanced Individual Mental Testing 2 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Behavior Modification 2 

479-530 Psychology of Learning 3 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

459-509 Introduction to Biofeedback 3 

459-510 Clinical Biofeedback Laboratory 3 

459-688 Advanced Job Placement 2 

413-694 Counseling Older Persons 2 

Concentration in Rehabilitation Facility Administration (23-27 Credits) 
Required Courses 

459-587 Handicapped Workers in Business and Industry 3 

459-605 Microcomputer Application for the Handicapped 2 

459-705 Practicum in Rehabilitation Facility Administration 3 

459-780 Administration in Vocational Rehabilitation 2 

459-785 Internship-Rehabilitation Facility Administration 6 

120-580 Microcomputer Applications- Words/Data 2 

Select one (1-3 Credits) 

150-510 Production Processing (or) 3 

170-504 Computer Aided Manufacturing (or) 3 

150-502 Time Management (or) \ 

199-534 Task Analysis (or '.'.'.'.'.'.I'.'.','.'.'.'. 2 

195-520 Technological Advances— Fast Forward I 2 

Select One (2-3 Credits) 

479-579 Public Relations (or) 2 

479-582 Human Resource Management (or) 3 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 

Select One (2-3 Credits) 

140-782. Safety Management (or) 3 

140-781 Risk Management in Loss Control (or) 3 

140-581 Occupational Safety/Loss Control 2-3 
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Education Specialist Degree 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Dr. Carlyle W. Gilbertson, Program Director 


GRADUATE FACULTY 

Dr. Charles Barnard, Professor 
Dr. Donald Baughman, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Edwin Biggerstaff, Professor 
Dr. James Byrd, Associate Professor 
Dr. David Cook, Professor 
Dr. Jeanette Coufal, Associate Professor 
Dr. Gerald Davis, Professor 
Dr. John Deutschcr, Professor 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, Professor 
Dr. Carlyle Gilbertson, Professor 
Dr. R. Pinckney Hall, Professor 
Dr. Mary Hopkins-Best, Associate 

Professor 
Dr. Robert Hoyt, Professor 
Dr. Gust Jenson, Professor 
Dr. Louis Klitzke, Professor 
Dr. David McNaughton, Professor 
Dr. Orville Nelson, Professor 
Dr. Virginia Peter, Professor 
Dr. John See, Associate Professor 
Dr. John Stevenson, Professor 
Dr. Calvin Stoudt, Professor 
Dr. John Williams, Associate Professor 

• 


The Education Specialist degree in guidance and counseling is an advanced degree 
requiring 36 semester credits beyond the master's degree. 

- The program is for people who have a master's degree in guidance and counseling or 
in one of the related helping professions. It is designed to enable the student to develop 
beyond the master's degree level those competencies required in the broad area of 
guidance, counseling, psychological services or related helping services. 

Persons certifiable under the Wisconsin 30 credit School Counselor Certification plan 
who have master's degrees in other fields are eligible for this program. 

ADMISSION 

Persons interested should contact the program director. Students seeking admission to 
the program should complete the following at least 30 days prior to the opening of the 
term in which they plan to begin their program and submit all materials directly to the 
Graduate College. 

1. File an application for admission to the Ed.S. program. 

2. Submit a current vita listing all pertinent biographical and educational 
data. 

3. Present official transcripts of all college and university work completed 
certifying award of bachelor's and master's degrees. Master's degree 
work must be in guidance and counseling or an equivalent field with a 
cumulative grade point average of at least 3.25 on a 4.0 scale in all 
graduate work. Transcripts need not be submitted for work completed at 
Stout. 

4. Evidence of at least two years of successful professional experience or the 
equivalent is desirable and letters attesting to such experience or profes- 
sional promise should be requested from two appropriate persons. 

After committee review of the application data and upon recommendation for admission, 
1 the Graduate College will: 

1 . Assign program status and inform the student of it immediately. 

a. Full status will be granted to those who meet all admission require- 
ments. 

b. Provisional status may be granted to those who do not fully qualify 
on some requirements. At the conclusion of the first term of enroll- 
ment, the status will be re-evaluated. 

c. Admission will be denied students whose qualifications do not meet 
the requirements and if the admissions committee decides provi- 
sional status is not warranted. The appropriateness for this program 
of an applicant's goals will be considered in the decision to admit or 
not. 

2. Assign an adviser to assist in developing a degree program and registering 
for the first term. 

PRIMARY EVALUATION PROCESSES 

In addition to the all-university requirements of (1) course grades as assigned by the 
faculty, (2) advisement of the Creative Intellectual Inquiry Experience (Field Study) and 
(3) certification of degree program completion by the program director, the following 
Program Specific Primary Evaluation Processes are used: applicant's goals; supervisory 
committee; application for degree candidacy and final oral examination. 

DEGREE PROGRAM SUPERVISION 

For the first enrollment, the program director will aid the student in developing a class 
schedule in keeping with degree requirements. After completing a minimum of six credits, 
prior to enrolling for a second term, the Graduate College will appoint a Supervisory 
Committee which has been developed by the student and recommended by the Program 
Director. This committee will consist of a chairperson and two to four members of the 
graduate faculty. 

This committee will help the student prepare a total program plan in keeping with the 
degree requirements and the student's special needs. It is desirable for this plan to be 
completed before enrollment for a second term. The committee will also approve and 
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supervise the student's field study, administer a comprehensive examination and recom- 
mend the awarding of the degree. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ED.S. DEGREE 

Prior to the award of the Ed.S. degree, the following requirements must be met 

1 . Completion of an approved degree program with an overall grade point 
average of at least 3.25. 

2. Filing of an "Intent to Graduate" form at least seven weeks prior to the 
expected graduation date. 

3. Completion of a comprehensive examination, written and/or oral, at least 
three weeks prior to graduation. 

4. Filing of an approved field study report and abstract at least one week 
prior to graduation. 

5. Recommendation for the degree by the supervisory committee. 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other 
accredited graduate institutions to meet the requirements of the Ed.S. degree It must be 
appropriate to the degree program and awarded by an institution accredited for graduate 
level work. All credit to be counted toward the degree must have been completed within 
seven years of the date the degree is awarded. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Students may choose either of the following two options to meet the minimum graduate 
residency requirement. 

Residency option 1: One term of residence in which at least six credits are earned 
on the Stout campus excluding the field study. 

Residency option 2: Completion of a series of intensive, structured graduate seminars 
designed to meet expected outcomes of residency experiences. 

TIME LIMITS 

All degree requirements, including transferred credit, must be completed within a seven- 
year period. 

CURRICULUM 

Content for the advanced degree program will be drawn from three bodies of knowledge- 
foundations, research and professional study. Selection of these three components is 
based on the assumption that the holder of an advanced degree should be a practicing 
professional, capable of solving problems through applied research techniques and a 
scholar in his profession. 

The three components are shown below with a listing of the required courses for the 
program. I he 700-levcl numbered courses are open to all graduate students. The 800- 
level numbered courses are intended primarily for post-master's degree work. 

PROGRAM PLAN 

To qualify for the degree of Education Specialist, the student must earn not less than 36 
semester credits beyond the master's degree which will be distributed as follows: selectives 
will be planned with the program adviser and supervisory committee to ensure the most 
appropriate program for each student. 

Foundations (9-10 Cr.) Credits 

387-710 Sociological Foundations for Guidance 3 

Selectives " "" 

Research and Evaluation (3-6 Cr.) 

421-816 Instrumentation for Research 3 

421-742 Program Evaluation 3 

Professional (20-24 Cr.) 

413-800 Field Study 6 

Selectives j 5 
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110-511 Carburetion and Emission 2 Cr. 

Operational principles, diagnostic proce- 
dures and defective component repair of 
fuel and emission control systems. Prereq- 
uisite: 110-411. W 

110-523 Service Management 2 Cr. Auto 
service management, planning and layout 
of service facilities, selection of tools and 
equipment, and development of curricu- 
lum and/or work schedule. W 

110-530 Artificial Intelligence Applications 

3 Cr. Methodology and problem-solving 
techniques of contemporary application- 
oriented artificial intelligence. Prerequi- 
site: 354-341. F-W-S 

1 10-541 Digital Logic Systems 3 Cr. Digi- 
tal circuit design and analysis using coun- 
ters, registers and logic gates. Semicon- 
ductor memories -random access 
memories, read only memories, analog to 
digital converter, and digital to analog 
converters, arithmetic logic unit, mul- 
tiplexers and demultiplexers. Prerequisite: 
110-473. 

110-542 Computer Applications in Elec- 
tronics 3 Cr. Microprocessor application 
at a system level. Use of hardware and 
software design aids such as: assemblers, 
text editors, compilers, read only memory 
emulators and system projects related to 
specific microprocessors. Introduction to 
the 16 bit microprocessors, 8 bit slice 
processors, signal processors and control- 
lers. Prerequisite: 110-575. 

110-551 Introduction to Microprocessors 3 

Cr. The examination of the working com- 
ponents of a simple microprocessor sys- 
tem, machine language programming, 
registers, memory, input-output and ap- 
plication such as: security, energy moni- 
tor, control, communication, transporta- 
tion, etc. Prerequisites: 300-101 and basic 
electronic background or equivalent. F-W 

110-552 Electronic Communications 3 Cr. 

Electrical/electronic communication sys- 
tems; modulation, demodulation, r.f. and 
i.f. amplifiers, alignment, antennas, com- 
posite TV signal, receivers, transmitters. 
Prerequisite: 1 10-204. F 

110-553 Instrumentation and Control 3 

Cr. Industrial measurement, control, open 
loop, closed loop, analog, digital, electric/ 
electronic, fluidic, mechanical, pneumatic. 
Prerequisite: 110-371. W 

110-554 Electronics/Robotics 3 Cr. 

Robotic power and control systems, in- 
cluding base power sources, microproces- 
sor controllers, data handling and pro- 
gramming. Special features such as voice 
synthesis, motion detection, light detec- 
tion and noise detection are overviewed. 
Prerequisites: 110-551, 110-204. 



110-573 Computer Technology 4 Cr. A 

detailed investigation in the design, manu- 
facture and operation of computer and 
peripheral integrated circuits, including 
microprocessors, microcomputers, ROM, 
RAM, EPROM, bubble memory and var- 
ious LSI circuits. Prerequisites: 110-517, 
372-518, or equivalent. F 

110-574 Microprocessor Fundamentals 3 

Cr. Overview of present day microproces- 
sor technology. Function, analysis and 
operation of selected microprocessors. 
Memory, input/output interfacing de- 
vices. Basic machine/assembly and struc- 
tured language programming and hard- 
ware application. Prerequisite: 110-371. 

110-575 Microprocessor Interfacing 3 Cr. 

Interfacing principles of microprocessor 
based microcomputer systems. Input/out- 
put techniques, input/ output mapping, 
asynchronous/synchronous communica- 
tion, parallel/serial conversion. 
Microprocessor application such as con- 
trol systems, energy monitor, cooking and 
communications. Prerequisite: 110-574. 

110-582 Electronic Communication Sys- 
tems 3 Cr. Modern communication sys- 
tems including transmission lines, wave 
guides, electromagnetic propagation, ba- 
sic antenna theory. Introduction to digital 
communication including bit error proba- 
bility, digital filtering, pulse code modula- 
tion and error detecting and correcting 
codes. Prerequisite: 110-482. 

110-583 Fundamentals of Control 4 Cr. 

Analysis of elementary control systems 
via classical and Laplace transform tech- 
niques, frequency response and root locus 
plots, block diagrams and transfer func- 
tions, open and closed loop systems,, sta- 
bility considerations, digital to analog 
conversion, microprocessor based control 
systems. Prerequisites: 110-280, 110-574. 

110-585 Electric Power Distribution 3 Cr. 

Characteristics of large scale commercial 
power distribution systems, properties of 
transmission lines, power and frequency 
control in interconnected systems, load 
flow analysis using symmetrical compo- 
nents, fault analysis and load shedding 
techniques, stability, underground power 
transmission and DC power transmission. 
Prerequisites: 110-280, 110-372. 

1 10-586 Instrumentation 3 Cr. Descriptive 
and analysis of thermal, mechanical, 
acoustic, optical, pneumatic and electro- 
magnetic sensors, measuring systems, cali- 
bration, performance of measuring sys- 
tems, analog and digital signal 
conditional. Measurement of frequency 
and time and analysis and performance of 
display units. Prerequisite: 110-583. 
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110-587 Optical Fiber Communications 3 

Cr. Fiber optic commuications, optical 
waveghides, analog and digital modula- 
tion techniques, transmitters, receivers, re- 
peater technology, analysis of signal dis- 
tortion, losses and dispersions, 
applications in telecommunications and 
computer networks. Prerequisite: 1 10-280. 
F-W 

110-595 Seminar 1-2 Cr. Specific content 
is designed to upgrade competencies of 
participants. Content will change to re- 
flect current state of the art in electricity/ 
electronics or power mechanics. F-W-S 

110-603 Problems in Power Transmission 

3 Cr. Analysis of power transmission 
problems. Recommendation of alternate 
solutions including advantages, disadvan- 
tages and economic considerations. Pre- 
requisites: 110-240, 110-260, 110-303, 110- 
348, 1 10-548 or consent of instructor. W 

110-614 Transmission and Drive Trains 2 

Cr. Power transmission through gears, 
clutches and drives common to the 
automobiles. Fluid couplings, gear sets, 
differentials, transmissions and drive lines. 
Prerequisite: 110-314. W 

110-615 Engine Machining and Rebuilding 

3 Cr. Rebuilding of fourstroke cycle en- 
gines including all necessary precision 
machining; cylinders, blocks, valve trains 
and reciprocating parts. Prerequisite: jun- 
ior standing. F-W 

110-622 Automotive Practicum 2 Cr. 

Troubleshooting and servicing all auto- 
mobile functions as typically done in an 
auto service facility. F 

110-630 Aviation/Aerospace Studies 3 Cr. 

Classroom, field and optional flight exper- 
iences relating to aviation and aerospace 
industries; details of space exploration, 
federal licensing regulations, air traffic 
control and related career guidance infor- 
mation. F 

110-631 Private Pilot's Ground School 3 

Cr. Preparation for F.A.A. Private Pilot's 
Certificate: airplane utility, flight manuals, 
safety, federal aviation regulations, navi- 
gation, communication, weather, general 
aircraft operation and flight theory. F-W 

110-635 Introduction to Flight 2 Cr. Fly- 
ing a single-engine aircraft: applied flight 
theory, dual flight instruction and solo 
flight. Prerequisite: 110-631. 

110-683 Control Systems 3 Cr. Introduc- 
tion to modern control theory, state vari- 
able theory of control systems, controlla- 
bility and observability, stability of linear 
and nonlinear systems, discrete time con- 
trol systems, elementary concepts of op- 
tional control systems, control law imple- 
mentation using microprocessors. 
Prerequisites: 110-583, 355 275 
(corequisite). 



110-689 Development Practicum 4 Cr. 

Project research and design, specification 
control drawing documentation. Project 
construction and a technical paper pre- 
sentation. Special course fee. Prerequisite: 
advanced standing. 

110-695 Automotive Service Experience 2 

Cr. Off-campus job in garage or dealer- 
ship provides skills and knowledge of au- 
tomotive servicing beyond classroom and 
laboratory work. W 

110-702 Recent Developments in Power 
Technology 2 Cr. Study of recent changes 
in the field of power technology design to 
provide the teacher with competencies re- 
lated to these changes with respect to his 
needs as a teacher. Prerequisites: graduate 
standing, minimum of four semester 
hours of credit in Power or consent of 
chairman of Power Technology Depart- 
ment. F-W-S 

110-798 Problems in Energy and Trans- 
portation 2-6 Cr. Substantive study and 
activity for specialists in the energy trans- 
portation field to include library work, 
field observation, laboratory work 
planned by the student and approved and 
supervised by a faculty consultant in 
power technology. Preparation of a tech- 
nical report may be repeated for a maxi- 
mum of six semester credits. Prerequisites: 
190-739, concurrent registration, consent 
of department chairperson. F-W-S 

MEDIA TECHNOLOGY 

120-504 Elementary Photography 2 Cr. 

Fundamentals of photography: aesthet- 
ics, basic theory, camera operation, film 
selection, lighting, roll-film processing, 
contact printing, enlarging and print fin- 
ishing. Student must provide own camera. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988, this course was 
numbered 600-504.) Special course fee. F- 
W-S 

120-535 Film — History and Appreciation 

3 Cr. Evolution of motion picture film as 
medium of mass communication and aes- 
thetic expression; contributions of noted 
film producers. (Prior to June 1, 1988, this 
course was numbered 600-535.) F 

120-540 TV — Appreciation and Criticism 

2 Cr. Analysis of major TV program 
types; positive and negative contributions 
of TV; commercials; children's program- 
ming; TV viewing diary; development of 
TV Action Plan. (Prior to June 1, 1988, 
this course was numbered 600-540.) W 

120-560 Audiovisual Communications 2 

Cr. Methods of evaluating and using au- 
diovisual materials effectively; experience 
in operating equipment; basic techniques 
of media preparation. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-560.) 
F-W-S 



120-561 Advanced Graphic Production 2 

Cr. Advanced techniques for planning, 
designing and producing materials for in- 
struction and graphic training. (Prior to 
June 1, 1988, this course was numbered 
600-561.) Special course fee. Prerequisite: 
120-560. F-W-S 

120-570 Computer- Assisted Interactive 
Video 3 Cr. Design, production and evalu- 
ation of interactive video applications. 
Analysis of various hardware and soft- 
ware systems. Prerequisite: consent of in- 
structor or curriculum course. S 

120-580 Microcomputer Applications — 
Words/Data 2 Cr. Applications of specific 
commercial microcomputer programs for 
personal, professional, and student use. 
Emphasis on word processing, numerical 
and file management programs. (Prior to 
June 1, 1988, this course was numbered 
600-580.) W-S 

120-605 Advanced Photography 2 Cr. Ad- 
vanced monochromatic photography: 
aesthetics, advanced theory, view-camera 
techniques, studio lighting, materials and 
equipment selection, sheet-film process- 
jng, specialized processes and techniques. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988, this course was 
numbered 600-605.) Special course fee. 
Prerequisite: 120-504. F-W-S 

120-612 Nature Photography 2 Cr. Fun- 
damentals of camera techniques composi- 
tion, aesthetics, exposure and light in rela- 
tionship to animals, plants, water, 
weather and landscapes. Special emphasis 
on proper photographic equipment and 
field techniques for nature photography. 
Prerequisites: 120-504 or consent of in- 
structor, CAMERA REQUIRED F-W-S 

120-614 Slide Duplication and Copystand 
Techniques 1 Cr. Selection and use of 
equipment for copystand work and slide 
duplication; discussion of and practice 
with filters and multiple exposures. Pre- 
requisite: 120-504 or consent of instruc- 
tor. S 

120-625 Broadcast TV Production Intern- 
ship 1-4 Cr. Practical experience in all 
phases of broadcast color television pro- 
gram production. Student develops in- 
ternship program with teleproducti'on 
center manager. One credit per 40 hours 
of work experience. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-625.) 
Prerequisites: 120-630 and 120-632 or 
consent of instructor. 

120-630 Audio/Film/TV Production Fun- 
damentals 3 Cr. Instructional film, audi- 
otape and videotape production funda- 
mentals. For media technology majors; 
not open to those taking 391-554. (Prior 
to June 1, 1988. this course was numbered 
600-630.) F-S 



120-640 Telecommunication Systems and 
Teleconferencing 2 Cr. Interactive telecon- 
ferencing techniques. Applications, effec- 
tive utilization and cost-effectiveness of 
information distribution systems, includ- 
ing telephone, television, teletext, video- 
text, viewdata, cable TV, slow-scan TV, 
and computers. Survey of transmission 
systems, including telephone lines, satel- 
lites, coaxial cable, microwave and fiber 
optics. (Prior to June 1, 1988, this course 
was numbered 600-640.) Special course 
fee. F-W-S 

120-645 Color Photography 2 Cr. Aes- 
thetics, color theory, film selection, light- 
ing, copy techniques, slide duplication, re- 
versal and negative color film processing, 
and color printing. (Prior to June 1, 1988 
this course was numbered 600-645.) Spe- 
cial course fee. Prerequisite: 120-504. F- 
W-S 

120-654 Small Format Video Production 1 

Cr. Selection of small format video sys- 
tems to meet varied production needs. 
Planning and shooting video programs 
using BETAor VHS camcorders or 8mm 
equipment. Participants must provide 
their own personal or institutional video 
equipment. S 

120-655 Slide/Tape and Multi-Image Pro- 
duction 2 Cr. Practical experience in plan- 
ning, producing, and presenting media 
productions for instruction/training. Ad- 
vanced applications of photography, au- 
dio, video, and programming related to 
slide/tape and multi-image presentations. 
(Prior to June 1. 1988, this course was 
numbered 600-655.) Prerequisites: 120- 
560 and 120-630. W 

120-716 Media Selection and Evaluation 3 

Cr. Methods and procedures for identify- 
ing and using resources for selecting me- 
dia materials and equipment for various 
instructional /training environments. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988, this , course was 
numbered 600-716.) 

120-718 Introduction to Problems in Me- 
dia Technology 1 Cr. Selection criteria for 
problems in media technology and prepa- 
ration of a detailed proposal to explore a 
particular problem. Take prior to or con- 
currently with 421-740. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-718.) 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. F-S 

120-722 Problems in Media Technology 2 

Cr. Identification, selection, and comple- 
tion of a problem in audio-visual commu- 
nications, culminating in a Plan B paper. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988. this course was 
numbered 600-722) Prerequisite: 421-740. 
F-W-S 
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120-732 Planning Media Facilities 2 Cr. 

Planning physical facilities for media pro- 
duction and distribution centers; large 
group multi-media auditoria; small group 
instructional area; and mediated carrels. 
Consideration of technological and envi- 
ronmental factors. Emphasis on working 
relationships with architects. (Prior to 
June 1, 1988, this course was numbered 
600-732.) Prerequisite: 120-560. SO 

120-740 Instructional Development 2 Cr. 

Systems approach to instructional im- 
provement. Identification and analysis of 
instructional needs; design of instruc- 
tional alternatives; selection and develop- 
ment of instructional packages; and the 
evaluation and validation of the resulting 
products in terms of student learning. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988, this course was 
numbered 600-740.) Special course fee. 
Prerequisites: 120-560, 120-561. F-W-S 

120-750 Problems in Industry and Tech- 
nology—Photography 2-6 Cr. Substantive 
study and activity for specialists in the 
photography field to include library work, 
field observation, laboratory work 
planned by the student and approved and 
supervised by a faculty consultant in pho- 
tography. Preparation of a technical re- 
port may be repeated for a maximum of 
six semester credits. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-750.) 
Prerequisites: 190-740 and consent of the 
department chairman. 

120-760 Managing Media Services 3 Cr. 

Application of management systems to 
business and educational media pro- 
grams. Emphasis on decision-making, 
planning and implementation, communi- 
cation, supervision, and evaluation strate- 
gies. (Prior to June 1, 1988, this course 
was numbered 600-760.) Special course 
fee, F-W-S 

120-765 Practicum: Instructional Devel- 
opment 1-3 Cr. Experience for the media 
technology student seeking employment 
in business/industry. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-765.) 
Prerequisites: 120-740 and permission of 
instructor F-W-S 

120-766 Practicum: Media Inservice 1 Cr. 

Students will practice planning, develop- 
ing, presenting, managing, and evaluating 
a variety of inservice experiences in in- 
structional media. (Prior to June 1, 1988, 
this course was numbered 600-766.) 



120-770 Thesis— Media Technology 2-6 

Cr. Independent research under direction 
of investigation advisor. Selection of 
problem, development of outline, review 
of literature-compilation of bibliography, 
plan of method of attack, conduct of re- 
search, interpretation of findings, and 
preparation of the final paper according 
to thesis standards. Student may enroll 
for 2, 4, or 6 semester hours of credit in 
various terms with a final total of six. 
(Prior to June 1, 1988, this course was 
numbered 600-770.) Prerequisites: 421- 
740, approval of major director. F-W-S 

120-780 Microcomputers in Media Cen- 
ters 2 Cr. Applications of microcomputers 
in the public school library/media cen- 
ter—cataloging, circulation, inventory, 
booking, budget, security, policy develop- 
ment, software selection/evaluation, in- 
service training. (Prior to June 1, 1988, 
this course was numbered 600-780.) Pre- 
requisite: computer literate approval of 
instructor F-W-S 

120-788 Media Technology Internship 1-8 

Cr. Practical experience in the various op- 
erational aspects of a school, university, 
or special media center. The student will 
develop his internship program in con- 
junction with his major advisor and the 
media center director. (Prior to June 1, 
1988, this course was numbered 600-788.) 
Prerequisite: consent of academic advisor. 
F-W-S 

120-790 Seminar 1-3 Cr. Specific content 
is designed to upgrade the competencies 
and knowledge of the participants. Con- 
tent for each offering will change to reflect 
the current state of the art in media tech- 
nology. (Prior to June 1, 1988, this course 
was numbered 600-790.) 

120-792 Issues: 1 Cr. Discussion of cur- 
rent issues, trendsand directions in the 
school library media profession, including 
discussion topics generated during the an- 
nual Media Technology Conference. May 
be repeated. Not appropriate for Media 
Technology majors. Repeatable for credit. 
S 



GRAPHIC COMMUNICATIONS 

130-504 Communications and Information 

Systems 1-3 Cr. Overview of the commu- 
nications industry. Use of systems to cre- 
ate, process, transmit, receive and evalu- 
ate information. Special course fee. 
Prerequisite: 130-103. F-W-S 

130-505 Office Automation Technology 3 

Cr. Automation information concepts 
and technology used in office including 
both communication, storage, and re- 
trieval systems. Emphasis on cost effective 
selection and implementation problems. 
Prerequisite: 130-103 or Consent of in- 
structor F-W-S 



130-506 Introduction to Telephony 2 Cr. 

Principles of current technologies, sys- 
tems, and trends in telephone communica- 
tion systems design and applications. Spe- 
cial course fee. F-W-S. 

130-507 Artifical Intelligence Applications 
in Business 2 Cr. Artificial intelligence ap- 
plications in business and industry with 
emphasis on office information system 
charactistics and implementation. Prereq- 
uisite: 130-505. F-W 

130-509 Business Applications in Desktop 
Publishing 1-2 Cr. Office automation and 
information systems for generating busi- 
ness formats on a computer network. 
Computerized forms, summaries, and re- 
lated graphics utilizing automated pagina- 
tion software, and existing soft-ware sys- 
tems print commands with laser printer 
characteris-tics. F-W-S 

130-526 Building Construction Specifica- 
tions 2 Cr. Construction specification or- 
ganization and basic specification prepa- 
ration skills; role of specifications in 
building process and relationship of speci- 
fications to other construction contract 
documents. F-W 

130-527 Site Engineering 2 Cr. Use of 

surveying .instruments, techniques and 
computation to measure and describe 
land configurations; construction survey- 
ing including contours, grades, cut and 
fill, and drainage; soil analysis. Special 
course fee. Prerequisites: 130-1 10 and trig- 
onometry. F-W-S 

130-528 Structural Design 3 Cr. Analysis, 
selection and delineation of concrete, steel 
and wood structural components and sys- 
tems in buildings. Prerequisite: 130-291 or 
372-325. F 

130-532 Mechanical Design 4 Cr. Analy- 
sis and design of machine elements: gear- 
ing bearings, shafting and friction devices. 
Prerequisites: 130-291 or 372-325, 130-592 
or 372-533, 130-593. W 

130-537 Mechanical Design Drafting 2 

Cr. Design of a machine, specifications, 
layout, calculations, bills of material, de- 
tail and assembly drawings. Prerequisites: 
130-311, 130-532 or concurrent registra- 
tion. F 

130-543 Graphic Arts Production Tech- 
niques 2 Cr. The study of techniques asso- 
ciated with the production of two-dimen- 
sional printed media, with emphasis on 
design, production and evaluation, also 
including client and printer relationships. 
Prerequisite: 130-366. Repeatable for 
credit. F-W-S 

130-545 Publications Production 1 Cr. 

Principles of designing, printing and dis- 
tributing publications for business, educa- 
tion and industry. Prerequisite: 130-140. 
Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 
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130-557 Color Separation 2 Cr. Color 
separation from reflected and transmis- 
sion copy; filters and densitometry; direct 
and indirect photographic color separa- 
tion methods. SpeciaJ course fee. Prereq- 
uisite: 130-355 or consent of instructor. W 

130-561 Screen Printing .5-2.0 Cr. Screen 
printing technology-applications, compo- 
nents and techniques. Survey of various 
materials and equipment used in screen 
printing. Production of screen printed 
products. Special course fee. Prerequisites: 
130-140 or 214-592 or 304-518, the above 
courses OR. consent of the instructor is 
required. F-W 

130-592 Mechanics of Machinery I 3 Cr. 

Dynamics of machinery: rectilinear and 
curvilinear motion; translation and rota- 
tion of a rigid body, force-acceleration 
equation, impulse and momentum; work, 
power and energy; balancing and vibra- 
tion. Prerequisites: 130-290 or 372-531, 
355-153. W 

130-593 Mechanics of Machinery II 3 Cr. 

Graphical analysis and synthesis of link- 
ages, cams, gear trains, displacement, ve- 
locity, acceleration and dynamic forces. 
Prerequisite: 130-290 or 372-531. F 

130-595 Seminar 1-2 Cr. (Title will reflect 
specific graphic and industrial communi- 
cation content). Current and projected 
communication methods, concepts, tech- 
nologies and innovations in graphic com- 
munications. Repeatable for credit. S 

130-629 Land Use Planning 3 Cr. Area 
planning; problems in design of building 
complexes; exterior space, land use, rela- 
tionships between buildings and support- 
ing facilities; contemporary regional and 
city planning and its historical roots. Pre- 
requisite: 130-325. F-W 

130-636 Computer Assisted Design Prob- 
lems 2 Cr. Computers in drafting and 
plotted design, design automation, 
mechanical design problem analysis for 
computers, mathematical and simulation 
models. Prerequisites: 130-230 and 354- 
141. W 

130-718 Recent Developments in Indus- 
trial Graphics 3 Cr. The implementation 
of teaching currently accepted drafting 
theories and concepts as practiced by 
modern industry. New developments in 
materials and hardware and their utiliza- 
tion within the curriculum. Prerequisite: 
graduate standing or minimum of ten se- 
mester hours of credit in industrial 
graphic field or consent of the chairman 
of the Industrial Graphics Department. S 



130-798 Problems in Industry and' Tech- 
nology 2-6 Cr. Substantive study and ac- 
tivity for specialists in the graphic arts 
field to include library work, field obser- 
vation, laboratory work planned by the 
student and approved and supervised by a 
faculty consultant in graphic arts. Prepa- 
ration of a technical report may be re- 
peated for a maximum of six semester 
credits. Prerequisites: 190-739 and consent 
of department chairperson. Repeatable 
for credit. F-W-S 



SAFETY 

140-574 Alcohol, Drugs and Accident Pre- 
vention 2-3 Cr. Impact of alcohol and 
drug use on 'accident prevention pro- 
grams; current efforts to rehabilitate alco- 
hol and drug abusers. SO 

140-575 Behavioral Approach to Accident 
Prevention 2-3 Cr. Behavioral aspects of 
accident prevention from physiological, 
psychological, sociological and cultural 
perspectives; identifying, understanding 
and modifying attitudes and behavior. SE 

140-576 Driver Improvement Programs 2 

Cr. Driver improvement through educa- 
tional methodology, curriculum planning 
and research; adult, mentally retarded, or- 
thopedically handicapped, chronic viola- 
tor and accident repeater programs. Pre- 
requisite: six semester hours in Safety 
coursework. 

140-580 Driver Education for the Handi- 
capped 2-3 Cr. Curriculum content, in- 
structional methods and techniques, legal 
implications, driving aids and financial as- 
sistance; lab work in teaching handi- 
capped people to drive. ,S 

140-581 Occupational Safety/Loss Con- 
trol 2-3 Cr. Overview of occupational ac- 
cident prevention programs: techniques of 
measurement, cost of accidents, locating 
and identifying accident sources and 
problems of selecting corrective action. 
Prerequisite: junior standing. F-W-S 

140-583 Voluntary OSHA Compliance 2-3 

Cr. Implications of Federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 on indus- 
trial operations, systematic self-inspection 
and compliance procedures. F-S 

140-584 Safety Engineering Standards 2 

Cr. Analysis of legal and voluntary indus- 
trial workplace standards and regulations. 
F 

140-586 Fire Protection/Prevention 3 Cr. 

Behavior of fire: chemistry, protection, 
prevention and control. W 



140-587 Human Factors Engineering 3 Cr. 

Man's physiological and psychological 
abilities in man/machine interface, work- 
ing performance, reliability, comfort and 
safety; effective design of man and work 
environment as a cybernetic system. Pre- 
requisites: 479-1 10, 354-130 or consent of 
instructor. F 

140-588 Construction Safety 2 Cr. Analy- 
sis of hazards, control procedures and sys- 
tems related to typical construction equip- 
ment, tools and materials safetv problems. 
F-W 

140-589 Fleet Safety Management 2 Cr. 

Controlling loss associated with motor 
fleet operations: selection, training and su- 
pervision of commercial drivers; regula- 
tory controls. W 

140-590 Product/Service Liability 2 Cr. 

An analysis of products liability losses, 
laws and controls. W 

140-700 Semiconductor Industry Loss 
Control 1 Cr. Loss Control (Safety, 
Health) aspects of the Semiconductor In- 
dustry. Hazard identification, reduction 
and control. W 

140-771 Foundations in Safety 3 Cr. Over- 
view and interface of safety legislation, 
standards, and philosophies. Agency re- 
sponsibilities and control. Comparative 
analysis of accident causation theories 
and models. Hazard counter-measures for 
home, school, traffic, recreation and occu- 
pational areas. F-S 

140-781 Risk Management in Loss Con- 
trol 3 Cr. An in-depth view of workers 
compensation, liability (general products) 
and property insurance, with respect to 
their respect on safety and health loss 
control. F 

140-782 Safety Management 3 Cr. An in- 
depth study and application of current ad- 
ministrative, organizational, and supervi- 
sory practices, which are specifically and 
uniquely related to managing industrial or 
occupational accident prevention and loss 
control programs. W 

140-783 Field Problem in Accident Pre- 
vention/Loss Control 3 Cr. An operational 
experience which requires identification of 
a technical and/or administrative problem 
in an occupational setting. The problem is 
researched, analyzed for alternative oper- 
ational countermeasures, and field tested 
to determine the effectiveness of the solu- 
tions. F-W 

140-784 Safety Internship 1-6 Cr. Full- 
time, supervised work and learning expe- 
rience in an appropriate professional set- 
ting. F-W-S 

140-785 Seminar in Safety 2 Cr. Current 
topics, trends and methods in loss control 
will be examined, discussed and evalu- 
ated. W 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

150-500 Engineering Economy 2-3 Cr. 

Source and application of funds: cost 
control, valuation, depreciation, replace- 
ment theory and taxation. Prerequisite: 
150-200 or consent of instructor. F-W-S 

150-501 Seminar 1-2 Cr. (Title will reflect 
specific business or management content.) 
Current topics in business and industrial 
management to meet specific needs of stu- 
dents enrolled. F-W 

150-502 Time Management 1 Cr. Ele- 
ments of time management, strategies and 
techniques in industrial and business envi- 
ronments. Analysis of time use by all 
levels of management. 

150-505 Product and Inventory Control 3 

Cr. Principles and techniques of minimiz- 
ing cost of ordering, receiving, storing, is- 
suing, scheduling, routing, dispatching, 
expediting, and controlling material, 
parts, sub-assemblies, and final assemblies 
of a manufacturing system. Prerequisite: 
150-200 or 354-130 or 354-530. F-W 

150-510 Production Processing 3 Cr. Pro- 
duction processes, especially product de- 
sign as related to economic production; 
factors that influence choice and sequence 
of process to obtain end product. Prereq- 
uisite: 150-200. F-W 

150-514 Industrial Enterprise Practicum 3 

Cr. Organization and operation of an in- 
dustrial company; election, designing, 
production planning, production, market- 
ing and distribution of a product. Prereq- 
uisite: 150-115 or 150-150. F-W-S 

150-520 Quality Assurance 3 Cr. Practical 
•and statistical quality control in design 
and use of Quality Assurance Programs: 
Quality Engineering, Manufacturing 
Quality Assurance and Product Quality 
Assurance. Prerequisites: 150-200, 354- 
130 or 354-530. F-W-S 

150-525 Quality Management 3 Cr. Pro- 
vides the managerial and technical knowl- 
edge necessary to prepare, document, 
manage, and evaluate quality systems 
from beginning design through system op- 
eration and post-delivery customer ser- 
vices within a product or service environ- 
ment. Prerequisites: 150-220 and 150-520. 
F-W-S 

150-530 Material Handling 3 Cr. Princi- 
ples of material handling; handling func- 
tion, its role in production activities and 
problems of handling materials in indus- 
trial settings. Prerequisite: 150-200. F-W 

150-540 Time and Motion Study 3 Cr. 

Methods engineering in business and in- 
dustry: improving methods of performing 
and measuring work done by individuals 
or groups through motion analysis, chart- 
ing techniques and principles of motion 
economy. Prerequisite: 150-200. F-W-S 



150-550 Plant Layout 3 Cr. Principles and 
methods of solving plant layout and mate- 
rial handling problems. Prerequisite: 150- 
200. F-W 

150-570 Estimating and Analyzing Con- 
struction Costs 3 Cr. Estimating and ana- 
lyzing material, man-hours, equipment, 
methods of construction, overhead and 
profit and submitting these factors in the 
form of a bid. Prerequisites: 150-X98 and 
junior standing. F-W 

150-600 Organizational Leadership 3 Cr. 

Supervisor's role in attaining organiza- 
tional objectives through human re- 
sources management; supervisory skills of 
communication, motivation, initiation of 
change, discipline, delegation and griev- 
ance handling developed on basis of orga- 
nizational and individual behavior con- 
cepts. Prerequisite: senior or graduate 
standing. F-W-S 

150-601 Management Consulting 2 Cr. 

The organization and analysis of major 
elements of the consulting profession in 
management: 1) subject matter expertise, 
2) marketing, 3) organizational develop- 
ment, 4) business principles for consul- 
tants and 5) communica-tion skills; syn- 
thesis of the interdependent relationship 
of the major elements in the consultation 
process. F-W 

150-605 Production and Inventory Control 
Practicum 2 Cr. Application of principles 
and techniques learned in 150-505 as part 
of Professional Semester/Manufacturing 
Laboratory. Prerequisite: 150-505. 

150-620 Quality Assurance — Practicum 2 

Cr. Application of principles and tech- 
niques learned in 150-520, as part of Pro- 
fessional Semester/Manufacturing Labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite: 150-520. 

150-630 Quality Circles 2 Cr. Back- 
ground and history of participative man- 
agement in Japan and America, orienta- 
tion as to the structure and sequential 
development of quality circles, industrial 
quality control data gathering techniques, 
problem solving methods, organizational 
politics, and meeting management meth- 
ods simulated and analyzed. S 

150-640 Time and Motion Study Practi- 
cum 2 Cr. Application of principles and 
techniques learned in 150-540, as part of 
Professional Semester/Manufacturing 
Laboratory. Prerequisite: 150-540. 

150-650 Introduction to Operations Re- 
search 4 Cr. Business and industrial appli- 
cations of operations research techniques 
using linear programming, decision mod- 
els and Monte Carlo methods; problem 
applications in allocation, sequencing, 
waiting lines and competitive strategies. 
Prerequisite: 150-200. W 
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150-660 Industrial Management 2 Cr. 

Principles and methods of analyzing and 
solving industrial problems; application 
through case studies, management games 
and special problems. Prerequisite: senior 
standing. -S 

A 

150-670 Systems Approach to Construc- 
tion Management 3 Cr. Total concept of 
construction industry: contracting, fi- 
nancing, bidding, planning, organizing, 
coordinating, and controlling functions 
and techniques. Prerequisite: 150-570. F- 
W 

150-680 Production Management Practi- 
cum 2 Cr. Application of principles and 
techniques of analyzing and solving pro- 
duction management problems learned in 
prior course work to manufacturing 
project in manufacturing laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: consent of instructor. F-W 

150-700 Systems Analysis and Design 3 

Cr. A survey of design approaches to in- 
dustrial research. Application of appro- 
priate research tools to analyze and design 
jobs, organization, operating systems and 
product/ market studies. Prerequisite: 
graduate standing. F-W 

150-710 Seminar in Industrial Operation 2 

Cr. Discussion of current theory and 
practice of operation of engineering, mar- 
keting, manufacturing, financial adminis- 
tration and industrial relations aspects of 
industry. These integrated systems will be 
analyzed based upon the management of 
objectives concept. Prerequisite: graduate 
standing. F-W 

150-720 Foundations in Industrial Opera- 
tions 2 Cr. This course is designed to im- 
prove the student's competencies in all as- 
pects of industrial technology. A major 
professor will be identified who will serve 
as a tutor in guiding the student's self- 
development program. There will be a 
culminating matriculation to candidacy 
examination to assure minimum profi- 
ciency standards. Prerequisite: graduate 
standing. F-W-S 

150-730 Advanced Technical Problems — 
Industrial Management 2-6 Cr. Advanced 
study in industrial management, manage- 
ment control, product development or 
process and facility planning. Recent de- 
velopments, advanced technical work, ex- 
perimental work, and technical reports. A 
specific problem area for study in this 
course must be identified by the student 
prior to registering for this course. F-W-S 

150-740 Introduction to Decision Theory 3 

Cr. Application of quantitative methodol- 
ogy to the solution of industrial problems. 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. W 



150-750 Organizational Development 3 

Cr. Change agent skills for middle manag- 
ers and external consultants to facilitate 
organizational health. Assessment, diag- 
nosis, intervention, team building, and 
coaching of key organization personnel. 
Emphasis on practical methods for the de- 
velopment of various types of organiza- 
tions. Prerequisite: 150-600 or consent of 
instructor. S 

150-760 Corporate Planning 2 Cr. Intro- 
duction to corporate planning, strategy 
and policy. Orientation to generalized 
planning process and the outputs of plan- 
ning system. A discussion of planning de- 
cision sub-system, strategic information 
sub-system, planning organizational sub- 
system and planning management sub- 
system. Prerequisite: consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W 

150-780 Problems in Management Tech- 
nology 2-4 Cr. Identification, selection and 
completion of a problem in management 
technology culminating in a Plan B paper. 
Prerequisites: consent of instructor and 
approval of major advisor. F-W-S 

150-790 Field Project 3 Cr. A capstone 
experience to integrate and synthesize pre- 
vious learnings within the context of an 
industrial environment. The total inte- 
grated systems approach will be applied 
to an industrial project. This may be ei- 
ther research in a simulated multi-factor 
industrial situation or an internship as- 
signment. Prerequisite: consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W-S 



BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

160-520 Seminar 1-3 Cr. Current topics in 
business. "(Title will reflect specific busi- 
ness content). Rcpeatable for credit. 

160-573 Legal Aspects of Construction 3 

Cr. Analysis of contracts and documents 
used in building construction industry: 
rights of the parties. Labor relations: law 
and labor, legality of strikes, legality of 
picketing and boycott as economic pres- 
sure, unfair labor practices, employer and 
union, rights and responsibilities of super- 
visor and worker. F 

160-585 International Marketing 3 Cr. 

Principles and policies of marketing goods 
and services in international markets. 
Concepts, strategies and policies of world 
trade and multinational firms. Prerequi- 
site: 160-330. 

160-588 International Business Practicum 

3 Cr. Assist an actual business in develop- 
ing their international marketing plan. 
Students, under the supervision of a 
faculty member, determine a product's 
foreign marketability. Special course fee. 
Prerequisites: 160-585 and consent of 
instructor. 



160-601 Legal Environment of Business 2 

Cr. Changing relationship "of government 
and industry: regulatory legislation, ad- 
ministrative agencies, national policies 
and social control. F-W 

160-638 Industrial Distribution Seminar 2 

Cr. Culminating and synthesizing exper- 
iences in Industrial Distribution. In- 
dificual topics will vary from semester to 
semester reflecting the latest changes in 
the field. Special course fee. Prerequisite: 
160-438. F 

160-679 Marketing Research 3 Cr. Exper- 
imental and survey techniques to secure 
information for successful marketing; pri- 
mary and secondary sources; data collec- 
tion, compilation and analysis methods; 
effective communication of conclusions 
and recommendations to management. 
Prerequisites: 160-330 and 320-325. F-W 

160-690 Administrative and Business Poli- 
cies 3 Cr. Integrates previous business 
studies, develops ability to solve business 
problems through scientific approach to 
decision-making. Business cases on policy 
formulation and administration: manu- 
facturing, marketing, finance, accounting, 
personnel and public relations functions. 
Prerequisites: 160-330 and 160-340 and 
320-210 or 320-201 and senior standing. 
F-W 

160-746 Marketing for Nonprofit Organi- 
zations 2 Cr. Basic marketing principles 
applied to the nonprofit organization. 
Special attention to research techniques, 
image measurement, promotional strate- 
gies and marketing objectives. F-W 

MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 

170-502 Engineering Data Bases for Man- 
ufacturing 3 Cr. Classification and coding, 
and formation of a Group Technology 
system. Modification of existing software 
for Computer Aided Process Planning to 
serve specific needs. Information storage 
and retrieval systems. Development of 
Computer Integrated Manufacturing data 
bases. Technical and human factors af- 
fecting workers. Prerequisite: 170-504 or 
150-510 or consent of instructor F-W-S 

170-504 Computer Aided Manufacturing 3 

Cr. Justification for and application of 
computer assistance in manufacturing 
process; machine process control, inven- 
tory and materials handling, robotics and 
automated assembly, product design and 
part grouping in relation to total manu- 
facturing operation. Special course fee. 
Prerequisites: 170-101, 170-202 and 354- 
141 or consent of instructor. F-W 

170-505 Robotics 2 Cr. Capabilities of 
and justification for industrial robots; lab 
work with robots and simulators in 
processing, assembly and materials han- 
dling. Special course fee. Prerequisites: 
170-101 or 170-202 and 170-504 and 354- 
141 or consent of instructor. F-W 



170-506 Maintenance of Processing 
Equipment 3 Cr. Recondition, identify 
and correct common malfunctions of 
hand and power woodworking and metal- 
working equipment; manufacturers' per- 
formance specifications, cutting tool spec- 
ifications and preventive maintenance 
schedules; selection of hand tools, power 
equipment, measuring instruments and 
safety devices. F-W 

170-508 Industrial Metrology 3 Cr. Mea- 
surement of heat, moisture, speed, fluid 
flow, material properties, and angular and 
linear dimensions for parts production 
and process control. Theory and applica- 
tion with major emphasis on dimensional 
metrology. Introduction to statistical pro- 
cess control and nondestructive testing. 
Prerequisites: 170-102, junior standing or 
consent of instructor F-W-S 

170-510 Manufacturing Systems 3 Cr. 

Dedicated, flexible, and standard manu- 
facturing systems. Selection and applica- 
tion of standard production components 
and tooling to produce and evaluate a 
given product. Emphasis on integrated in- 
spection, part transfer, production, and 
robot application. Special course fee. Pre- 
requisite: 170-504. 

170-511 Production and Transfer Tooling 

3 Cr. Tooling for machining, locating, 
and transferring multiple parts for fixed 
and flexible manufacturing. Set-up and 
development of tooling for robots, Com- 
puter Numerical Control (CNC) ma- 
chines and other production equipment. 
Transfer line tooling. Prerequisite: 170- 
504. F-W-S 

170-513 Manufacturing Processes: Wood 
Products 3 Cr. Primary and secondary 
manufacturing processes including 
machining theory, computerized planning 
systems, Numerical Control (NC) 
machining applications, optically con- 
trolled laser engraving/cutting, product 
development and production systems. 
Prerequisite: 170-313. F-W-S 

170-515 Metallurgy 3 Cr. Properties of 
crystalline solids, production of iron and 
steel, the carbon-iron equilibrium dia- 
gram, principles of heat treatment, 
properties of ferrous alloys. Production, 
properties, and theory of the most impor- 
tant non-ferrous metals and alloys. Pre- 
requisite: 311-115. F-W 

170-537 Numerical Control in Manufac- 
turing 1-3 Cr. Investigation and justifica- 
tion of numerical control of machine 
tools; types of control units and systems, 
feedback systems, manuscript writing and 
manual programming, tape punching and 
machine set up, fixture design and tool 
setting; working knowledge of basic 
machining processes recommended. Spe- 
cial course fee. Prerequisite: 170-101 or 
170-202. F-W 
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170-540 Design and Simulation of Manu- 
facturing Cells 3 Cr. Applied manufactur- 
ing system design and evaluation. Group 
technology approach. Computer assisted 
coding and classification. Development of 
part families. Efficient design of manufac- 
turing cells. Evaulation of manufacturing 
system designs using simulation and other 
techniques. Basic statistics and computer 
programming abilities desirable. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 170-504. F-W 

170-560 Aircraft Construction Workshop 

1- 3 Cr. Thorough study of proved plans 
precedes completion of assignments in 
fabrication of parts, assembly, rigging, 
powering and finishing full-scale aircraft. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor or de- 
gree in Industrial Education. S 

170-565 Welding II 2 Cr. Advanced work 
in arc and oxy-acetylenc welding tech- 
niques; vertical, horizontal, overhead po- 
sitions: destructive and non-destructive 
testing; MIG and TIG welding processes; 
oxy-acetylene machine and air carbon arc 
cutting. Prerequisite: 170-365. W 

170-570 Mechanical Systems 2 Cr. 

Plumbing and electrical requirements for 
residential and commercial buildings. Pre- 
requisite: 170-370. W 

170-575 Building Construction Practicum 

2- 4 Cr. Technical information, construc- 
tion problems and actual development of 
light residential structure. Prerequisite: 
170-270. S 

170-580 Packaging Development 3 Cr. 

Applications of packaging functions: de- 
veloping a product's complete packaging 
system, from final production of product 
to consumer. Prerequisite: 1 70-480. F-W 

170-585 Packaging Seminar 2 Cr. Current 
packaging problems or developments 
(subject based on students' interests and 
current issues). Prerequisite: junior or se- 
nior standing in Packaging. F-W 

170-595 Seminar 1-2 Cr. (Title will reflect 
specific materials and processes content.) 
Designed to upgrade effectiveness of 
teachers or secondary school materials 
and processes content. 

170-620 Research and Development 2 Cr. 

Research and development procedures 
applied to specific industriai material and 
processing problems. Prerequisite: Sr. or 
Grad status F-W 

170-621 Research and Development Labo- 
ratory 1 Cr. This lab is taken in conjunc- 
tion with 170-620 to allow students in 
technical majors to fulfill the requirements 
of the major R&D project. Prerequisite: 
Sr. or Grad Status To be taken concur- 
rently with 1 70-620 F-W 



170-713 Wood Properties I — Structure 
and Characteristics 3 Cr. A study of the 
structure, characteristics and physical 
properties of wood and wood fiber as in- 
dustrial materials. Testing of physical 
properties: Statis bending, impact, com- 
pression, shear, tension and hardness; 
Moisture content, specific gravity; Dimen- 
sional change and micro-macro photogra- 
phy. F-W 

170-798 Problems in Industry and Tech- 
nology 2-6 Cr. Substantive study and ac- 
tivity for specialists in the materials and 
processes field to include library work, 
field observation, laboratory work 
planned by the student and approved and 
supervised by a faculty consultant. Prepa- 
ration of a technical report may be re- 
peated for a maximum of six semester 
credits. Prerequisites: 190-739 and consent 
of department chairperson. F-W-S 

INDUSTRIAL TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

190-520 Seminar 1-3 Cr. Current topics in 
industrial/technology education. Prereq- 
uisite: consent of instructor. 

190-530 Implementing Technology Educa- 
tion 3 Cr. Converts the theory of Contem- 
porary Technology Education programs 
into instructional materials, facilities, and 
strategy suited to the secondary and post- 
secondary school. F-W-S 

190-540 Middle School Technology Edu- 
cation 1 Cr. Reviews trends and activities 
in the technology education movement. 
To update instructors to teach middle 
school offerings. F-W-S 

190-570 Elements of Instruction 1-2 Cr. 

Techniques in the Madeline Hunter 
method of researched topics of instruc- 
tion. Teaching to an objective, selecting 
objectives at the correct level of difficulty, 
monitor and adjust, and principles of 
learning including motivation, retention, 
transfer, set. active participation, rein- 
forcement and closure. F-W-S 

190-575 Workshop: 1-3 Cr. Current spe- 
cialized topics in industrial education 
through experiential activities. Prerequi- 
site: consent of instructor. 

190-606 Activities in Technology/ Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. A study and design 
of learning activities for industrial and vo- 
cational education. Learning activities 
will be developed on selected levels of the 
cognitive, psychomotor, and affective do- 
mains to carry out stated behavioral 
objectives. An evaluation of the appropri- 
ateness of learning activities as presented 
in contemporary curriculum projects. 



190-631 Field Trips to Industry 1-3 Cr. 

Opportunities are provided for industrial 
and vocational education majors as well 
as teachers to accumulate information 
about industries through local and distant 
on-site visits to industries. A third credit 
may be earned by showing evidence of 
application of data collected in courses 
being taught. 

190-637 Organization/Management of 
Technical Laboratories 2 Cr. Experience 
in administration, project development 
and teaching problems associated with in- 
dustrial education. Prerequisite: 190-205. 
S 

190-638 Course Construction 2 Cr. Di- 
rected experience in curriculum develop- 
ment and course of study construction for 
industrial education teachers; develop- 
ment of behavioral objectives and of in- 
structional materials to help reach these 
objectives; development of course of 
study, instructional package and/or unit 
of instruction. W-S 

190-704 History/ Philosophy Technology 
Education 2 Cr. Evolution of modern in- 
dustrial education through the people, 
movements, events and institutions that 
contributed to its formation. Develop- 
ments and conditions in education and so- 
ciety also considered plus their relation- 
ship to the theory and practices of 
industrial education throughout the years. 
F-S 

190-708 Issues in Technology Education 2 

Cr. A seminar dealing with selected cur- 
rent issues in industrial arts. Develop- 
ments of abilities to develop a position 
and defend it, to be critical without being 
offensive, and to be professional in an 
emotional atmosphere. Prerequisite: con- 
sent of instructor or teaching experience. 
W-S 

190-710 Curricular Innovations in Tech- 
nology Education 2 Cr. Study of current 
innovative programs and practices in the 
teaching of industrial arts. S 

190-735 Problems in Industrial/Technol- 
ogy Education 2 Cr. Identification, selec- 
tion, and the completion of a problem in 
industrial education, culminating in a 
Plan B paper. Prerequisites: 421-740 and 
190-739. F-W-S 

190-739 Introduction to Problems in In- 
dustry/Technology 1 Cr. Study of selection 
criteria for advanced technical problems 
in industry and technology, development 
of techniques appropriate to attacking 
these problems, identification of industries 
and organizations relating to these prob- 
lems and preparation of a detailed pro- 
posal to explore a particular problem. 
Students should enroll for this during 
their first graduate enrollment and should 
plan to take the appropriate lxx-54x, 
problems in industry & technology during 
their next enrollment. F-S 
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190-746 Seminars in Technology Educa- 
tion 1-3 Cr. Identifying goals and out- 
comes for the local school; development 
of immediate and long-range curriculum 
plans; cooperating with local school ad- 
ministrative units in planning for im- 
provement; use of the new Wisconsin cur- 
riculum guide for industrial education; 
initial preparation of individual courses of 
study for the local school program using 
behaviorally stated objectives. Prerequi- 
site: Possession of a valid contract to 
teach and intent to teach in a particular 
local school unit, in which at least 75% of 
the local school industrial education 
teachers will also be participating in this 
seminar/workshop. 

1 90-770 Thesis— Industrial/Technology 
Education 2-6 Cr. Independent research 
under direction of investigation adviser. 
Selection of problems, development of 
outline, review of literature, compilation 
of bibliography, plan of method of attack, 
conduct of research, interpretation of 
findings, and preparation of the final pa- 
per according to thesis standards. Student 
may enroll for 2, 4, or 6 semester hours of 
credit in various terms with a final total of 
six. Prerequisites: 421-740 and approval 
of major director. F-W-S 

190-890 Field Study in Industry and Tech- 
nology 6 Cr. A study which provides the 
graduate student with the opportunity to: 

(1) explore in-depth the body of knowl- 
edge associated with his substantive 
teaching field in industry and technology, 

(2) provide an educational experience for 
implementing this knowledge into the 
classroom situation, and (3) devise meth- 
ods to determine if this methodology has 
brought about desired behavioral 
changes. 



TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 

195-520 Technological Advances — Fast 
Forward I 2 Cr. Outlines industry's rapid 
advancements in high technology as uti- 
lized in the world today. Reference is 
made to a variety of applications of this 
technology now and in the -future. F-S 

195-521 Technological Advances — Fast 
Forward II 2 Cr. Current applications of 
technology in today's society. Discusses 
how technological advances have affected 
educators through simulation, society 
through technological changes such as 
storing information, television communi- 
cation and other new technological ad- 
vances. W-S 

195-530 Understanding Technology 3 Cr. 

Aspects of technology: definitions, 
present characteristics, history, forecast- 
ing, transfer, assessment, impact and sys- 
tems. F-W-S 



195-532 Futures of Technology 2 Cr. Con- 
cepts of future studies as applied to tech- 
nology. Exploration of possible alterna- 
* tives. Techniques and skills for the 
professional user and the citizen con- 
sumer. F 

195-540 Future of Work 1-2 Cr. Future 
possibilities as to why people work, who 
will work, and in what conditions. Project 
probable work parameters from current 
trends. Relate past, present and future to 
students' individual work situations. 

195- 733 Impacts of Technology 2 Cr. A 

contemporary, historical and futuristic 
look at some of the economic, sociologi- 
cal, psychological and political implica- 
tions of industry and technology. Stu- 
dents will identify and investigate several 
impacts of industry and/or technology to 
show depth of understanding and rela- 
tionships between them. F-S 

MARKETING EDUCATION 

196- 501 Marketing Education Project 
Method 3 Cr. Designed to develop meth- 
ods, techniques, questions, activities and 
resources that center around teaching dis- 
tributive education via the project method 
or model store simulation. Prerequisite: 
416-201. F 

196-555 Marketing Education Seminar 2- 

3 Cr. Designed to update marketing and 
distributive education undergraduates 
and graduates (teacher-coordinators) on 
work experience, new curriculum, student 
organization competencies, coordination 
techniques, special needs, and Distributive 
Education related projects. Will be used 
to inservice high school teacher-coordina- 
tors and VTAE marketing teachers. 

196-701 Issues in Vocational Marketing 
Education 2 Cr. An in-depth study'of con- 
temporary issues confronting vocational 
distributive education. Possible solutions 
or alternatives will be proposed. 

196-702 Improving Marketing Education 
Methods/Materials 2 Cr. Identification 
and analysis of instructional needs; design 
of instructional alternatives; selection and 
development of instructional packages; 
and the evaluation and validation of the 
resulting products in terms of student 
learning. 

TRAINING AND HUMAN 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

198-550 Introduction to Industrial Train- 
ing 2 Cr. Philosophy, career opportuni- 
ties, status of training programs, curricu- 
lum and program development, methods 
and evaluation, overview of facilities. F- 
W-S 
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198-560 Training Systems in Business and 
Industry 3 Cr. Types and purpose of train- 
ing as related to business and industry. 
Training analysis, content, delivery sys- 
tems, evaluation and justification for 
training. Designed for non-education ma- 
jors. S 

198- 589 Training Internship 2-8 Cr. Op- 
portunities for students to learn and prac- 
tice training management and instruc- 
tional techniques through activities and 
experiences in a training department. 
Objectives commensurate with student's 
background and field of training. Activi- 
ties include designing and implementing 
training programs in student's major or 
minor field of study in either industry, 
business, military or government training 
programs. Prerequisites: 198-550 or 198- 
560, GPA 2.5 consent of specialization di- 
rector F-W 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

199- 502 Principles of Vocational/Techni- 
cal/Adult Education 2 Cr. Philosophy, or- 
ganization and administration of voca- 
tional, technical and adult education, 
nationwide, in Wisconsin and on the local 
level. F-W-S 

199-534 Task Analysis 2 Cr. Analysis 
techniques utilized in curriculum develop- 
ment. Emphasis on task analyses and re- 
lated procedures. Includes occupational 
and needs analysis, competency identifica- 
tion, objective writing and information 
mapping. Integrates task analysis with a 
total system for developing and revising 
vocational curriculum or job training pro- 
grams. F-S 

199-537 Competency Based Education — 
Vocational/Industrial 2 Cr. Competencies 
for VTAE programs and courses. Devel- 
opment of CBE performance indicators in 
all domains, a CBE management system, 
and basis for CBE evaluation. 

199-546 Seminar 1-3 Cr. Current topics in 
vocational, technical and adult education 
with application for personnel in the field. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. F-W-S 

199-546 A Seminar: Sex Equity in Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. Workshop offered 
as part of the Sex Equity Project (1987-88) 
funded through DPI. This workshop is 4 
days for 2 credits. Part 2 of the workshop 
is 4 days for 2 credits also. See 199-546B 
for part 2. Repeatable for credit. F-W 

199-546B Seminar: Sex Equity in Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. Part 2 of the 8-day 
workshop for Sex Equity Project. Repeat- 
able for credit. F-W 

199-559 Technology Impacts Occupa- 
tional Programs 4 Cr. Presentation of lat-. 
est technology in communications, manu- 
facturing, construction, and/or 
transportation which involve concepts 
from math, science, and computer science. 
Repeatable for credit. S 



199-560 Cooperative Occupational Educa- 
tion Programs 2 Cr. Philosophy, organiza- 
tion, coordination and teaching tech- 
niques of cooperative education programs 
in the various vocational areas. Roles, re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the coopera- 
tive teacher coordinator. Prerequisite 
199-502. F-W-S 

199-580 Computer Aided Instruction-Vo- 
cational/Technical/Adult Education 2 Cr. 

Applications of the computer in managing 
vocational, technical and adult education 
classrooms and laboratories. Utilization 
of computers in course preparation, eval- 
uation and methods of teaching. Use of 
existing software and the evaluation of it. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor or com- 
puter literacy course. 

199-585 Computer Applications in Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. Presentation of the 
importance and general applications of 
computers in the area of vocational edu- 
cation. Prerequisite: computer literate ap- 
proval of instructor F-W-S 

199-605 Methods of Teaching Vocational 
Education 2 Cr. Competency-based and 
individualized approach to methods of 
teaching vocational education. F 

199-638 Course Construction for Voca- 
tional Educators 2 Cr. Competency-based 
and individualized approach to principles 
of course construction for vocational edu- 
cators. F 



199-640 Instructional Evaluation in Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. Competency-based 
and individualized approach to instruc- 
tional evaluation for vocational educa- 
tors. F 

199-674 Adult Education 2 Cr. Philoso- 
phy and history of adult education in the 
U.S. Techniques for teaching adults: psy- 
chological factors, methods, adult inter- 
ests and characteristics. Special course fee. 

199-708 Issues in Vocational Technical 
and Adult Education 2 Cr. An in-depth 
study of contemporary issues affecting vo- 
cational, technical and adult education. 
Possible solutions or alternatives will be 
proposed. S 

199-710 Coordination and Supervision of 
Vocational Education 2 Cr. Principles of 
Coordination/Supervision in Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education. The co- 
ordinator/supervisory positions are their 
functional relationship to the Vocational 
Education System. F-W-S 

199-736 Problems in Vocational Educa- 
tion 2 Cr. Identification, selection, and 
completion of a problem in vocational ed- 
ucation culminating in a Plan B paper. 
Prerequisite: 421-740. F-W-S 

199-746 Seminar 1-3 Cr. Special topics on 
current developments in the field. Each 
seminar devoted to a specific development 
to be indicated with sub-title and 
description. 



199-770 Thesis— Vocational Education 2- 

6 Cr. Independent research under direc- 
tion of investigation adviser. Selection of 
problems, development of outline, review 
of literature, compilation of bibliography, 
plan of attack, conduct of research, inter- 
pretation of findings, and preparation of 
the final paper according to thesis stan- 
dards. Student may enroll for 2, 4, or 6 
semester hours of credit in various terms 
with a final total of six. Prerequisites: 421 - 
740 and approval of major director, 
Totalcredits must accumulate to 6.0 In- 
progress grading option appropriate until 
the 6.0 credits are completed. F-W-S 

199-780 Internship — Vocational Educa- 
tion 4-8 Cr. A planned, supervised experi- 
ence for M.S. or Ed.S. candidates. To be 
completed at selected locations capable of 
providing appropriate experiences. Pre- 
requisite: approval of director of major 
and department chairperson. F-W 

199-784 Internship — Local Vocational Ed- 
ucation Coordinator 4-8 Cr. Supervised 
field practice in local vocational education 
coordination. To be completed at selected 
schools or CESA agencies capable of pro- 
viding -appropriate experiences. Prerequi- 
site: approval of the director of the major 
F-W 

1 99-792 Administration- Vocational/Tech- 
nical/Adult Education 2 Cr. Vocational- 
technical and adult school operation, legal 
status, policy making staff personnel, stu- 
dent personnel, programs, public rela- 
tions, physical plant, business manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: 469-710. 



HOME ECONOMICS 



HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
FAMILY LIVING 

212-507 Parent Education/Involvement 2 

Cr. Parent groups: training of leaders, 
survey of literature. Practicum with par- 
ent groups. Prerequisite: 212-264. F-W 

212-520 Theories of Early Childhood Edu- 
cation 2 Cr. Early childhood education: 
evolution, theories and principles of cur- 
rent programs, and development of indi- 
vidual philosophy. Prerequisite- 212- 
408A. F-W 

212-524 Child Development II 3 Cr. Em- 
pirical study of physical, intellectual, so- 
cial and emotional development of chil- 
dren. Prerequisites: 212-124 and ">\~>-264 
F-W 

212-530 Adulthood and the Family 3 Cr. 

"Study of adults in the family context dur- 
ing the early and middle years. Prerequi- 
sites: 212-124, 212-324. W . 



212-535 Seminar On Self-Growth 2 Cr. 

Theories of the self; exploration of aspects 
of self-development and actualization. 
Prerequisite: 212-350 or 212-524. F-W 

212-545 Exceptional Needs and Program- 
ming—Early Childhood 3 Cr. Program de- 
velopment and implementation for pre- 
school mentally handicapped children. 
Prerequisite: consent of department. F-W 

212-553 Dual Career Families 1 Cr. The 

dual career marriage as a form of family 
life; benefits and problems encountered 
F-W-S 

212-554 The Single-Parent Family 1 Cr. 

Description, statistical trends and prob- 
lems of single-parent families. F-W 

212-570 Singlehood 1 Cr. Experiences of 
singles; singlehood as a phase in life cycle 
and as a life-style in contemporary soci- 
ety. Prerequisite: 212-250. F-W-S 



212-585 Family Based Employee Assis- 
tance Programs 3 Cr. Structures and func- 
tions of Employee Assistance Programs 
with employees and their families being 
the primary unit of analysis and service. 
Prerequisite: permission by instructor and 
junior standing F-W-S 

212-590 Family Research and Methodol- 
ogy 3 Cr. Analysis of family theory, re- 
search methodology, and selected topics 
in family relations. Prerequisites: 212-^50 
and 212-350. W 

212-595 Infant/Toddler Programming 1-2 

Cr. Designing and conducting infant-tod- 
dler group education programs. Develop- 
ment, programming principles, effective 
learning strategies, program models, staff/ 
parent roles, research, and administrative 
issues. Prerequisite: junior standing. Re- 
peatable for credit. F-W-S 
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212-601 Child and Family Law 3 Cr. Le- 
gal issues affecting children and families. 
Prerequisites: 212-250, 212-350 and junior 
standing. W 

212-605 Health Care Issues Facing Fami- 
lies 2 Cr. A descriptive review of four 
health-carc issues facing the A American 
famiy with special emphasis on the im- 
pacts of advanced technology in health- 
care. Prerequisite: junior standing or con- 
sent of instructor. W 

212-607 Parent Counseling 2 Cr. Ap- 
proaches and techniques for working with 
parents; observation and experience in 
childrearing problems parents face. Pre- 
requisites: 212-124 and 212-264. W 

212-610 Family Impact Seminar 3 Cr. 

Content, methods and process of assess- 
ing impact of public policy on children 
and families. Prerequisites: 212-250, 212- 
350, 375-510 or consent of instructor. W 

212-615 Family Stress, Coping and Adap- 
tation 1 Cr. Impact of family development 
and stress on individual and family well- 
being. Prerequisite: 212-250. S 

212-624 Advanced Child Study 3 Cr. A 

study of principles and review of literature 
pertaining to children. Prerequisites: 212- 
124 and 212-264. 

212-626 Special Topics in the Study of 
Family Life 1-3 Cr. Family life programs 
and literature; individual study of prob- ' 
lems of personal or professional interest. 
Prerequisite: 212-350. Rcpeatable for 
credit. F-W-S 

212-626A Special Topics in the Study of 
Family Life 1-3 Cr. Family life programs 
and literature: individual study of prob- 
lems of personal or professional interest. 
Prerequisite: 212-350. Rcpeatable for 
credit. F-W-S 

212-637 Seminar in Child Development 2 

Cr. Special problems and aspects in child 
development; preference given to stu- 
dents' interests. Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor. 

212-638 Child Abuse and Neglect 2 Cr. 

How child abuse and neglect affects the 
abused/neglected child and the abusing/ 
neglecting family; ways of coping with 
family and social problems. Prerequisites: 
212-124. 212-250 or consent of instructor. 
F 

212-641 Understanding Children's Play 2 

Cr. Definitions, theories, and types of 
play; the role of adults in fostering play, 
and the contributions of play to other 
areas of children's development. Prerequi- 
sites: 212-124, 212-294 or consent of in- 
structor. W-S 

212-650 Introduction to Marriage and 
Family Therapy 3 Cr. Conceptual 
frameworks and approaches to marriage, 
and family counseling. Prerequisite: con- 
sent of instructor. F 



212-651 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Seminar 3 Cr. Application of basic coun- 
seling techniques in premarital, marital, 
family and couples-group counseling: su- 
pervised by professional marriage and 
family counselor. Prerequisite: 212-650 or 
consent of instructor. W 

212-653 Relationship Communication 
Training 2 Cr. Communication theories 
and skills applied to marital, family and 
other intimate relationships. Application 
of communication skills to personal rela- 
tionships and professional work. (Prefera- 
bly, but not necessarily, have your pre- 
marital or marital partner with you). 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. F 

212-654 The Workplace and the Family 2 

Cr. Linkages between families and work- 
place: corresponding consequences for in- 
dividual family well-being and the work- 
place. Prerequisites: 212-124 and 212-250 
or consent of instructor. W 

212-660 Current Topics in Sexuality 1 Cr. 

Overview and evaluation of current re- 
search concerning human sexual behavior 
and attitudes. Prerequisite: 212-250. F-W- 
S 

212-664 Special Topics in Early Childhood 
Curriculum 1-3 Cr. Philosophy and meth- 
odology of early childhood education: 
problems confronting teachers. Prerequi- 
site: 212-303. Repeatable for credit. F-S 

212-664A Special Topics in Early Child- 
hood Curriculum 1-3 Cr. Philosophy and 
methodology of early childhood educa- 
tion: problems confronting teachers. Re- 
peatable for credit. F-W-S" 

212-665 Administration — Early Childhood 
Education Programs 3 Cr. A study of pro- 
gram organization, program design, staff- 
ing, licensing, certification, equipment and 
facilities for operating early childhood ed- 
ucation programs. Field trips required. 
Prerequisite: 212-408B. F 

212-666 Family Planning 1 Cr. Factors 
influencing family planning; knowledge 
and services for effective family planning 
practice. Prerequisite: one undergraduate 
course in family relations. 

212-680 The Aging Person 2 Cr. Charac- 
teristics and needs of aged members of 
society: intergencralional relationships of 
family members. F-W 

212-685 Seminar— The Culturally Distinct 
Child and Family 3 Cr. Study of ethnic, 
racial, cultural and economic influences 
on the child and family in the United 
States. Emphasis on improving human in- 
teractions. Prerequisite: 212-324 or 212- 
350. F-W 

212-690 Death Education and Counseling 
in Families 2 Cr. Death and dying theory; 
research, practice and application in edu- 
cation and individual and family counsel- 
ing. Prerequisite: 212-351 or consent of 
instructor. , 



212-693 Practicum in Child Development 
and Family Life 4-8 Cr. Practicum exper- 
iences in child development, family rela- 
tionships and human resource manage- 
ment within a community agency, 
business or organization. Prerequisite: 
consent of instructor. F-W-S 

212-703 Seminar in Child Development 2 

Cr. Advanced seminar in study of all as- 
pects of child development. 

212-707 Issues and Problems in Parent 
Education 2 Cr. A study of the issues and 
problems of parent groups and the train- 
ing of parent-group leaders. Prerequisite: 
212-407 or consent of instructor. 

212-715 Theories of Family Processes 2 

Cr. Advanced analysis of family interac- 
tion theory. Emphasis is on normal family 
processes as they apply to the practice of 
marital and family intervention. Prerequi- 
site: 212-590 or permission by instructor 
F-W-S 

212-728 Family Life Issues 2 Cr. A study 
of current issues and problems in mar- 
riage and the family. An investigation of 
research, literature and consideration of 
theoretical interpretations in today's 
world. An exploration of how familial ex- 
periences affect behavioral patterns and 
attitudes of children, adults and self. 

212-742 Human Development 2 Cr. 

Human development theory, research, 
changing trends, problems and interpreta- 
tions will be explored. Emphasis on appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to practical 
relationships with children in the family, 
school, and community and implications 
of child development concepts towards 
understanding of self and others. 

212-750 Systems of Marital and Family 
Therapy 3 Cr. Survey of conceptual 
frameworks and approaches to marital 
and family therapy from a systems point 
of view. Prerequisite: 212-650 or consent 
of instructor. F 

212-751 Seminar in Marriage and Family 
Therapy 3 Cr. Advanced and in-depth 
study of the issues, skills and methods in 
premarital intervention and marriage and 
family therapy. Prerequisite: 212-750 or 
consent of instructor. W 

212-755 Professional Issues in Marriage 
and Family Therapy 3 Cr. Exploration of 
the issues in the development of profes- 
sional skills, attitudes and identity in the 
area of marriage and family therapy. Pre- 
requisites: 212-750, 212-751 or consent of 
instructor. 
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212-760 Sex Therapy Seminar 2 Cr. This 
course is offered to graduate students, 
who have already taken basic course in 
human sexuality and who plan to work in 
the helping professions. Its main goal is to 
provide participants with the basic skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that will enable 
them to help clients solve problems re- 
lated to sexuality. Prerequisite: 212-660 or 
course deemed equivalent by instructor. 
W 

212-766 Problems in Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation 3 Cr. Overview of issues in early 
childhood education with emphasis on 
problems confronting teachers in estab- 
lishing early childhood programs in com- 
munities and schools. 

212-793 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Practicum I 4 Cr. Preparation for profes- 
sional marriage and family counseling ser- 
vices through seminar discussions, obser- 
vation, and supervised counseling 
experience. Prerequisite: personal screen- 
ing and approval by instructor or admis- 
sion without deficiency to the proposed 
program in Marriage and Family Ther- 
apy; concurrent registration in 413-793; 
commitment to second semester sequel — 
enrollment in 413-794 and 212-794. F 

212-794 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Practicum II 4 Cr. Sequel to 212-793. 
Continuing preparation for professional 
marriage and family counseling services 
through seminar discussions, observation, 
and supervised counseling. Prerequisite: 
successful completion of 212-793 and 413- 
793; concurrent registration in 413-794. 

APPAREL, TEXTILES AND 
DESIGN 

214-519 International Economic Trends in 
Textiles/Clothing 2 Cr. Economic impor- 
tance of the textile and apparel industries 
in the U.S.A. and the world. Special 
course fee. Prerequisites: 214-140 and 320- 
210. F-W 

214-525 Men's and Boys' Merchandising 1 

Cr. Specialized techniques of merchandis- 
ing men's wear and boys' wear: stock 
planning, market trends and controls. 
Prerequisite: 214-327. F-W 

214-527 Store Management 3 Cr. De- 
velop management skills for retail stores 
of varying size. Prerequisites: 214-430 or 
consent of instructor, senior or graduate 
standing. F-W 

214-535 Special Topics in Fashion Mer- 
chandising 1-2 Cr. Special topics in fash- 
ion merchandising. Repeatable for differ- 
ent topics. Prerequisites: junior standing, 
completion of basic courses within the 
area or consent of instructor. Repeatable 
for credit. 



214-550 Textile Evaluation 3 Cr. Prob- 
lems in fiber identification, fabric per- 
formance, and care; chemical and micro- 
scopic testing procedures; methods for 
gathering and interpreting data; individ- 
ual problems. Prerequisite: 214-140. F-W 

214-555 Special Topics in Textiles and 
Clothing 1-2 Cr. Special topics in clothing 
and textiles. Repeatable for different top- 
ics. Prerequisite: junior standing. Repeat- 
able for credit. 

214-568 Engineered Tailoring 3 Cr. Indus- 
trial production methods applied to con- 
struction, of tailored garments. Prerequi- 
site: 214-166. F 

214-581 Functional Clothing Design 3 Cr. 

Application of physical science theory to 
problems in clothing design: impact pro- 
tection and thermal balance of the human 
body, structural properties of materials, 
and apparel forms. Prerequisites: 214-368, 
214-550, 214-580. F 

214-590 Practicum in Textile Design 3 Cr. 

Use of textile design techniques as means 
of artistic expression: stitchery, weaving, 
knotting, applique, and hooking; empha- 
sis on good design and creativity. Prereq- 
uisites: 304-101, 304-101 or consent of in- 
structor F-W 

214-591 Natural Dyeing and Hand Spin- 
ning 2 Cr. Gather dyes from local envi- 
ronment, select mordants, dye fibers; spin 
dyed fibers on spinning wheels/drop spin- 
dles; historic dimensions. Special course 
fee. S 

214-593 Design Problems in Textile Print- 
ing 3 Cr. Advanced textile printing practi- 
cum with specific concern for design prob- 
lems. Special course fee. Prerequisite: 214- 
492 or consent of instructor. 

214-594 Knit Design and Technology 2 Cr. 

Basic stitch formation and patterning of 
warp and filling knits. Influences on aes- 
thetics and performance of knit fabrics. 
Production of knitted garments on a flat- 
bed knitting machine. Prerequisite: 214- 
140. F-W-S 

214-610 History of Costume — Ancient to 
European 3 Cr. Development of costume 
throughout the ages: fashion as it reflects 
past cultures and influences present day 
costume. F 

214-611 History of American Costume 3 

Cr. Evolution of American costume from 
colonial times to present; costume charac- 
teristics and social, political, religious and 
cultural influences. W 

214-617 Social/Psychological Aspects of 
Clothing 3 Cr. Social and psychological 
influence of dress on individual and group 
behavior patterns. F-W 



214-625 Mass Merchandising 2 Cr. Com- 
parative history, planning, design, and 
techniques of merchandising and opera- 
tions. Special course fee. Prerequisites: 
214-227, 214-339. F-W 

214-639 National Study Tour to Fashion 
Industry 1 Cr. Five-day visit to New York 
or alternate city: study hours, discussions 
and lectures by leaders in American fash- 
ion market. Prerequisites: consent of in- 
structor and junior, senior or graduate 
standing. W 

214-680 Draping 3 Cr. Application of 
draping principles in design and construc- 
tion of garments; emphasis on creativity. 
Prerequisite: 214-266. F-W 

214-685 Apparel Design Studio 2 Cr. 

Analysis of designer responsibilities. Cre- 
ation and development of original designs 
using flat pattern and/or draping tech- 
niques. Preparation of a professional 
portfolio. Prerequisites: 214-581, 214-680 
304-534. W 

214-690 Advanced Fiber Design 1-3 Cr. 

Creative exploration of textile design: 
stitchcry and applique. Prerequisite: 214- 
590. W-SO 

214-693 Structural Design and Weaving 2 

Cr. Experiences in loom weaving includ- 
ing two and four harness techniques. Spe- 
cial course fee. Prerequisite: 304-101 or 
consent of instructor. F-W-S 

214-694 Advanced Weaving Studio 2 Cr. 

Complex hand-weaving techniques: block 
theory, pile constructions, leno techniques 
and double cloth. Individual work en- 
couraged. Special course fee. Prerequisite: 
214-693, or equivalent. F-W-S 

214-695 Historic and Contemporary 
Fabrics 3 Cr. Analysis of designs and 
techniques of decorating historic and con- 
temporary fabrics; contribution of deco- 
rative fabrics to enrichment of human ex- 
perience. W 

214-730 Seminar in Fashion Merchandis- 
ing 2 Cr. Investigation, evaluation, and 
interpretation of current literature and re- 
search in Fashion Merchandising. Prereq- 
uisite: graduate standing or consent of the 
instructor. F-W 

214-740 Seminar in Textiles 2 Cr. Investi- 
gations and new developments in the tex- 
tile field. Opportunity for individual prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: 214-650 or consent of 
instructor. 

214-755 Topics in Clothing and Textiles 1- 

2 Cr. In depth investigation of a specific 
area of clothing or textiles. A current 
topic that lends itself to a lecture discus- 
sion method of instruction will be selected 
for study. Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor. 
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214-760 Seminar in Clothing 2 Cr. Re- 
view, evaluation and interpretation of 
current research in clothing and in its in- 
terrelationships with other disciplines. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor or 
teaching experience. 

214-765 Workshop in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles 1-2 Cr. Opportunity for cooperative 
work in some aspect of clothing study. 
Prerequisite: teaching experience. 

214-768 Problems in Clothing and Textiles 
and Designs 2 Cr. Identification, selection 
and completion of a problem in clothing 
and textiles culminating in a Plan B paper. 
Prerequisite: 421-740. F-W-S 

214-769 Design Option Thesis 2-6 Cr. In- 
dependent research under direction of in- 
vestigation advisor. Culminating in a de- 
sign show. A descriptive paper written 
according to thesis standards, including 
slides, will be presented. Prerequisites: 
421-740 and approval of major director, 
Totalcredits must accumulate to 6.0 In- 
progress grading option appropriate until 
the 6.0 credits are earned. F-W-S 

214-770 Thesis— Clothing and Textiles 2- 

6 Cr. Independent research under direc- 
tion of investigation adviser. Selection of 
problems, development of outline, review 
of literature, compilation of bibliography, 
plan of attack, conduct of research, inter- 
pretation of findings, and preparation of 
the final paper according to thesis stan- 
dards. Prerequisites: 421-740, approval of 
major director, Total credits must accu- 
mulate to 6.0 In-progress grading option 
appropriate until the 6.0 credits are 
earned. F-W-S 

214-780 Advanced Draping 1 Cr. Manipu- 
lation of various fabrics on a dress form 
to develop garments from given and self 
designed sketches that reflect advanced 
techniques. Construct garments from pat- 
terns. Prerequisite: 214-680. 

214-781 Advanced Flat Pattern 2 Cr. 

Draft and develop paper patterns for gar- 
ments by varying a master pattern from 
given and self designed sketches that re- 
flect advanced techniques. Construct gar- 
ments from pattern. Prerequisites: 214- 
280, consent of instructor. 

214-790 Seminar in Textile Art 2 Cr. Tex- 
tile art from historic and contemporary 
perspectives. Issues and trends in textile 
design. Prerequisite: consent of instructor 
or minimum of six credits in textile art 
area. 

214-792 Advanced Practicum in Textile 
Printing 3 Cr. Independent exploration of 
selected textile printing techniques em- 
phasizing design, process, production and 
costing. Special course fee. Prerequisite: 
214-592. 



FOOD AND NUTRITION 

229-505 Nutrition for the Aged 2 Cr. Nu- 
trient requirements and food consump- 
tion patterns of the elderly; food services 
for aging Americans. Prerequisite: 229- 
212 or consent of instructor. W 

229-525 Special Topics in Food and Nutri- 
tion 1-2 Cr. Study of special topics in 
Food and Nutrition. Prerequisites: 229- 
212, consent of instructor and for 500 
level, completion of basic courses in the 
area. Repeatable for credit. F 

229-542 Advanced Foods 2 Cr. Compara- 
tive studies of food selection and prepara- 
tion; appraisal of foods. Prerequisite: 229- 
124 or 229-240. F-W 

229-550 Fast Food Operations 3 Cr. Or- 
ganization and function of fast foodser- 
vice operations. Work methods proce- 
dures, staffing, food quality and quantity 
control, space and equipment mainte- 
nance, safety, sanitation, merchandising 
and career options will be covered. Not 
available to students for credit who have 
taken 245 550. Prerequisites: 229-124 or 
229-240, 229-308 and 245-311. F-W 

229-604 Foodservice Practicum for Child 
Care Centers 1 Cr. Application of food 
management principles for directors of 
child care centers: personnel manage- 
ment, menu planning; recipe selection, 
standardization and adjustment; food 
purchasing and storage, food production 
and service, equipment use, sanitation and 
safety, and nutrition education in day- 
care setting. GRADUATE OBJECTIVE: 
Analyze food and nutrition services of a 
child care operation and develop a plan of 
action for a stated function. F-W 

229-606 Nutrition Education 3 Cr. Nutri- 
tion education as planned behavioral 
change: problems and solutions in in- 
structing various populations; identifica- 
tion, development and evaluation of nu- 
trition resources. Prerequisites: 229-212, 
242-201, 229-308, 229-410 or consumer 
course if required in program, consent of 
instructor, and junior standing F-W 

229-612 Clinical Experience — Community 
Nutrition Programs 1 Cr. Practical experi- 
ence with community nutrition program; 
basic nutrition program or foodservice 
operation and nutrition education activ- 
ity. Recommended: 229-618 and 229-630. 
Prerequisites: 229-308 or 229-318, 229- 
410, 229-606 and 229-680. F-W 

229-614 Catering 3 Cr. Theory and appli- 
cation of operational and managerial 
principles for on/off-premise catering for 
special events. (Cannot be taken for credit 
by students who have previously taken 
245-614) Prerequisites: 229-124, 229-260 
or By instructor's consent. Junior stand- 
ing or above. F-W 



229-618 Diet Therapy 4 Cr. Principles 
and methods for use of diet as therapy in 
certain pathological conditions. Prerequi- 
sites: 229-308, 229-410. F-W 

229-620 Food Styling 1-3 Cr. Food as me- 
dia for artistic expression; effective use of 
color, form and texture. Prerequisites: 
229-124 or 229-249 and senior or graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. Repeat- 
able for credit. F-W-S 

229-630 Food Behavior 3 Cr. Food behav- 
ior: how it controls eating problems, re- 
sultant nutritional status; formation of 
food patterns to meet physical, physiolog- 
ical, psychological or social needs; modifi- 
cation of food behavior. Recommended: 
courses in social and behavioral sciences. 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing 
and 229-212 (preferably within past two 
years). F 

229-633 Maternal and Child Nutrition 3 

Cr. Application of principles to maternal, 
infant, child and adolescent nutrition. 
Prerequisites: 229-212 and 308-132. F-W 

229-638 Experimental Foods 3 Cr. Experi- 
mentation with selected food materials, 
techniques and equipment; directed study 
in individually chosen area. Prerequisites: 
229-124 or 229-240 and 311-201. F-W 

229-650 Food Processing 3 Cr. Industrial 
methods used to prepare and preserve 
food. Prerequisites: 229-124 or 229-240, 
355-120. W 

229-661 Social and Cultural Aspects of 
Food 2 Cr. Social, economic, and cultural 
influence on human food patterns. Prereq- 
uisites: 229-124 or 229-240 and senior or 
graduate standing or consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W-SO 

229-680 Community Nutrition 3 Cr. Cur- 
rent status and legislative regulation of 
community nutrition programs; assess- 
ment of community needs and resources; 
program planning, funding and evalua- 
tion; role of community nutritionist/home 
economist as program planner. Recom- 
mended: courses in social and behavioral 
sciences. Prerequisite: senior or graduate 
standing and 229-212 or equivalent (pref- 
erably within last two years). W 

229-701 Trends in Nutrition 1-2 Cr. Prac- 
tical application of recent developments in 
the field of nutrition. Prerequisite: 229- 
212. Repeatable for credit. 

229-702 Minerals and Vitamins 3 Cr. Ab- 
sorption and intermediary metabolism of 
minerals and vitamins. Prerequisite: 299- 
410. 

229-705 Geriatric Nutrition 2 Cr. Theory 
and relationships of nutrition, longevity, 
and aging. Food and nutrition legislation 
for the elderly — theory and implementa- 
tion. Nutritional implications of acute 
and chronic disease states common 
among the elderly. 
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229-706 Instructional Techniques in Food 
Systems 2 Cr. Training techniques for 
teaching courses related to commercial 
food and food service. Prerequisite: grad- 
uate standing. 

229-708 Food Seminar 2 Cr. Discussion 
and interpretation of recent developments 
in food preparation, food processing and 
food products. Choice of problems based 
on the needs and interests of the students. 
Repeatable for credit. 

229-710 Clinical Nutrition 3 Cr. Innova- 
tive approaches in nutrition therapy. 
Clinical experience offered in area hospi- 
tals. Prerequisite: 229-618, or equivalent. 

229-711 Nutrition Seminar 2 Cr. Discus- 
sion and interpretation of recent develop- 
ments in fundamental and applied nutri- 
tion. Choice of problems based on needs 
and interests of students. Repeatable for 
credit. 

229-712 Practicum in Community Nutri- 
tion Programs 1-2 Cr. Advanced experi- 
ence in community nutrition programs. 
Individual project in nutrition counseling, 
identification, delivery and evaluation of 
nutrition and appropriate food services. 
Prerequisites: 229-606, 229-618, 229-680, 
229-630, consent of instructor. Repeatable 
for credit. 

229-715 Menu Analysis and Planning 3 

Cr. Principles of planning and designing 
menus for production and sales in com- 
mercial and institutional food services. 
Special emphasis is given to computeriza- 
tion of the menu planning process. Pre- 
requisite: 354-141 or 354-741. 

229-720 Workshop in Foods 1 Cr. Individ- 
ual and group investigations and solu- 
tions of problems in foods/food service. 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. Repeat- 
able for credit. 

229-721 Workshop in Nutrition 1 Cr. Indi- 
vidual and group investigations and solu- 
tions of problems in nutrition science/nu- 
trition education. Prerequisite: graduate 
standing. Repeatable for credit. 

229-725 History of Food 3 Cr. Survey of 
the geographical, political, social, reli- 
gious, and economic forces affecting peo- 
ple's diet, food selection, traditions, ritu- 
als, habits and service throughout history. 
Prerequisite: necessary background in his- 
tory and anthropology as judged by the 
instructor. 

229-729 Proteins 3 Cr. Digestion, absorp- 
tion, and intermediary metabolism of pro- 
tein. Prerequisite: 229-410. 

229-736 Carbohydrates and Lipids 3 Cr. 

Digestion, absorption, and intermediary 
metabolism of carbohydrates and lipids. 
Prerequisite: 229-410. 



229-740 Food Preservation Technology 3 

Cr. Application and evaluation of the 
technology of food preservation to se- 
lected areas in food science. Prerequisites: 
311-511 and 308-206. 

229-742 Sensory Evaluation of Food 2 Cr. 

Selection, identification and measurement 
of food evaluation tools using consumer 
and laboratory sensory panels. 

229-746 Food Innovations 2-3 Cr. Effects 
of food industry innovations on prepara- 
tion and service of foods. 

229-747 Problems in Food Science and 
Nutrition 2 Cr. Identification, selection 
and completion of a problem in food sci- 
ence and nutrition, culminating in a Plan 
B paper and oral presentation of the pa- 
per. Prerequisite: 421-740. F-W-S 

229-756 Advanced Experimental Food 3-4 

Cr. Principles of research methods applied 
to directed investigations in food prepara- 
tion. Prerequisite: 229-638. F-W 

229-770 Thesis — Food Science and Nutri- 
tion 1-6 Cr. Independent research under 
direction of investigation advisor. Selec- 
tion of problems, development of outline, 
review of literature, compilation of bibli- 
ography, plan of method of attack, con- 
duct of research, interpretation of find- 
ings, preparation of the final paper 
according to thesis standards and oral 
presentation of the research. Student may 
enroll for variable semester hours of 
credit in various terms with a final total of 
6. Prerequisites: 421-740, approval of ma- 
jor director, Total credits must accumu- 
late to 6.0 In-progress grading option ap- 
propriate until the 6.0 credits are earned. 
F-W-S 



HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 

242-500 Externship — Home Economics 
Community Education 4-8 Cr. Practicum 
in one or more of following home eco- 
nomics education programs: extension 
services, elementary education, post-sec- 
ondary education, occupational teaching 
experience and community educational 
services. Approval of graduate program 
director required if taken for graduate 
credit. Prerequisite: consent of depart- 
ment. F-W 

242-503 Home Economics in the Middle 
and Elementary School 3 Cr. Develop 
techniques, materials and curriculum con- 
cepts in home economics with application 
of human growth and development prin- 
ciples for teaching in middle and ele- 
mentary school. W 



242-544 Future Homemakers of America 
Workshop 1 Cr. Integration of Future 
Homemakers of America and the Home 
Economics Related Occupations student 
organizations into the home economics 
classrooms and programs. Prerequisite: 
junior standing. 

242-620 Vocational Programs in Home 
Economics 2 Cr. Techniques, materials 
and curriculum for home economics 
wage-earning programs in secondary and 
post-secondary schools: preliminary pro- 
cedures for program development. Pre- 
requisites: 199-502 and 242-301. F-W 

242-630 Concepts of Extension Education 

2 Cr. Concepts and processes in con- 
ducting educational programs for adults 
and youth: philosophy, objectives and or- 
ganization of extension education; leader- 
ship, development, program development, 
teaching methods and evaluation. Prereq- 
uisite: senior or graduate standing in 
Home Economics or Home Economics 
Education. W 

242-651 Family Life Education Programs 

2 Cr. Development of family life educa- 
tion programs including methods, materi- 
als and techniques for teaching family re- 
lationships and child development at the 
secondary level. Prerequisites: senior 
standing, consent of instructor. F-W 

242-708 Curriculum Studies in Home Eco- 
nomics 2 Cr. Principles of curriculum con- 
struction. Review of recent literature on 
curriculum development. Evaluation of 
curriculum practice and techniques. F-SO 

242-710 Applied Evaluation in Home Eco- 
nomics 2 Cr. Theory and application of 
principles in planning evaluation tech- 
niques in home economics to assess be- 
havioral changes in the cognitive, affec- 
tive, and psychomotor domains. 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. W-SE 

242-720 Special Topics in Home Econom- 
ics Education 1-2 Cr. Consideration of 
problems in contemporary living that are 
affecting home economics education and 
their influence on the teaching of home- 
making. Repeatable for credit. S 

242-720A Special Topics in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 1-2 Cr. Consideration of 
problems in contemporary living that are 
affecting home economics education and 
their influence on the teaching of home- 
making. Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 

242-744 Seminar in Home Economics Ed- 
ucation 1-2 Cr. Issues in home economics 
education. Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 
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242-770 Thesis — Home Economics Educa- 
tion 2-6 Cr. Independent research under 
direction of investigation advisor. Selec- 
tion of problems, development of outline, 
review of literature, compilation of bibli- 
ography, plan of method of attack, con- 
duct of research, interpretation of find- 
ings, and preparation of the final paper 
according to thesis standards. Student 
may enroll for 2. 4, or 6 semester hours of 
credit in various terms with a final total of 
six. Prerequisites: 421-740, approval of 
major director, Total credits must accu- 
mulate to 6.0 In-progress grading option 
appropriate until the 6.0 credits are 
earned. F-W-S 

242-775 Problems in Home Economics 
Education 2 Cr. Identification, selection 
and completion of a problem in home 
economics education, culminating in a 
Plan B paper. Prerequisite: 421-740. F-W- 
S 

HABITATION AL RESOURCES 

245-501 Foodservice Administration 3 Cr. 

Organization and administration of insti- 
tutional foodservice systems, personnel 
selection and training, cost control and 
problems of supervision. Prerequisite: 
229-318. F-W 

245-513 Quantity Food Production and 

Service 3 Cr. Application of food prepara- 
tion principles to large-quantity produc- 
tion; menu and formula standardization, 
food production costs and menu planning 
for institutions. Prerequisite: 245-312 or 
245-501. F-W-S 

245-515 Lodging Administration 3 Cr. 

Analysis of theories, principles and tech- 
niques of lodging management; problems 
and issues encountered by management in 
providing quality service within cost-effi- 
cient organization. Prerequisites: 245-201 
and 245-202. F-S 

245-521 Foodservice Equipment 2 Cr. 

Factors affecting design, selection, physi- 
cal facilities and utilities involved in food- 
service equipment. Prerequisite: 130-110. 
F-W-S 

245-550 Fast Food Operations 3 Cr. Or- 
ganization and function of fast foodser- 
vice operations. Work methods proce- 
dures, staffing, food quality and quantity 
control, space and maintenance, safety, 
sanitation, merchandising and career op- 
tions will be covered. Not available to stu- 
dents for credit who have taken 229 550. 
F-W 

245-565 Consumer Aspects of Life Insur- 
ance 1 Cr. Comparative methods of deter- 
mining life insurance needs; evaluation of 
adequacy of policy and program features; 
relevance to family financial planning. 
Prerequisite: 245-275 or consent of in- 
structor. F 



245-566 Consumer Aspects of Health In- 
surance 1 Cr. Types and sources of health 
insurance available to U.S. consumer; 
analysis of American health-care crisis 
and proposed solutions. Prerequisite: 245- 
275 or consent of instructor. F 

245-600 Integrated Management Sys- 
tems—Hospitality 2 Cr. Exploration, 
comparison and synthesis of practices, 
concepts and theories in hospitality man- 
agement systems. Prerequisite: 245-205. 
F-W-S 

245-614 Catering 3 Cr. Theory and appli- 
cation of operational and managerial 
principles for on/off-premise catering for 
special events. (Cannot be taken for credit 
by students who have previously taken 
229-614. Prerequisites: 229-124, 229-260 
or by instructor's consent Junior standing 
or above F-W 

245-625 Hospitality Industry Law and Li- 
ability 3 Cr. Laws applicable to ownership 
and operation of inns, hotels, motels, res- 
taurants and other places of public hospi- 
tality. Prerequisite: 160-318. F-W 

245-626 Hospitality Industry — Employee 
and Labor Relations 2 Cr. Investigation of 
employee and labor relations in the hospi- 
tality industry: history, legality and tech- 
niques of dealing with unionization. F-W 

245-640 Sociocultural System of Tourism 

3 Cr. Various psychosocial dimensions of 
tourism: motivation, development, com- 
munity and conflict as related to con- 
sumer-tourists, tourisiers and residents. W 

245-644 Resort Planning and Operation 3 

Cr. Planning and operation of individual 
destination resorts. Analysis of resort 
concept, history, master planning, envi- 
ronmental impact, facility design, mainte- 
nance and operational management. Pre- 
requisite: 245-340 or Permission of 
instructor W 

245-645 Geography of Tourism 3 Cr. Lo- 

cational analysis of land use and human 
migration in national and international 
tourism. Prerequisites: 245-240, 245-340 
or consent of instructor. F-W 

245-650 Human Habitat 3 Cr. Influence 
of different socio-economic factors on ef- 
fective use of family housing resources; 
adjustment and flexibility of safety, com- 
fort, convenience, physical and financial 
maintenance based on family cycle. Field 
trips and individual projects. F 

245-655 Major Kitchen Appliances 3 Cr. 

Detailed structure and performance anal- 
ysis of ranges, refrigerators, freezers, dis- 
posers, dishwashers, microwave ovens 
and selected kitchen appliances. Prerequi- 
site: 245-355, or equivalent. S 

245-656 Microwave Oven 2 Cr. Applica- 
tion of microwave heating principles to 
food preparation and service. F-W-S 



245-657 Foodservice Microwave Oven 2 

Cr. Microwave heating principles using 
commercial microwave ovens in foodser- 
vice. Prerequisite: 229-124 or 229-240. F- 
W-S 

245-660 Consumer Credit 1 Cr. Types and 
sources of credit, determination of credit 
costs, considerations before using, and 
regulatory laws. Prerequisite: 245-360 or 
consent of instructor. S 

245-662 Consumer Protection 1 Cr. Major 
federal and state consumer protection 
agencies: major business, industry and 
private organizations set up to aid con- 
sumers: avenues of individual and collec- 
tive consumer redress. Prerequisite: 245- 
360 or consent of instructor. W 

245-663 Consumer Law 1 Cr. Major fed- 
eral and state consumer protection laws, 
difficulties in obtaining passage and im- 
plementation, and pending federal and 
state consumer protection legislation. Pre- 
requisite: 245-360 or consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W 

245-670 Hospitality — Financial Analysis/ 
Budget/Forecasting 3 Cr. Application of 
accounting and financial analysis tech- 
niques to managerial decision-making in 
hospitality industry. Prerequisites: 160- 
206, 245-370 and 245-371. F-W-S 

245-676 Family Finance 2 Cr. Financial 
decisions and judgments that average in- 
dividuals and families must make during a 
lifetime: income and occupation, family 
expenditures, credit, savings, taxes and es- 
tate plans. Prerequisite: 320-201. F-W 

245-678 Financial Planning for Retirement 

2 Cr. Financial considerations made in 
preparing for and during retirement. Em- 
phasis on the values, goals, income, ex- 
penditures, credit, savings, investments, 
taxes and estate plans. Prerequisite: Se- 
nior standing F-W-S 

245-681 Special Problems in Habitational 
Resources 2 Cr. Current problems in 
habitational resources; seminar topic cho- 
sen by instructor, individual or group. Re- 
peatable for credit. F-W-S 

245-682 Hospitality and the Handicapped 
Traveler 1 Cr. Provide increased sensitiv- 
ity to needs of handicapped traveler; 
problems and possible solutions for hospi- 
tality organizations. F-W 

245-684 Seminar in Property Manage- 
ment 2 Cr. Culminating professional 
course for the Property Management Mi- 
nor Program. Preparation of a property 
management plan for a specific property. 
Discussion of current trends and industry 
problems. Prerequisite: Reserved for final 
semester for students in Property Man- 
agement Minor. W 
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245-700 Management Concepts in Food 
Administration 1 Cr. Management con- 
cepts as they apply to institutional food 
service operations. W-S 

245-701 Food Service Administration 
Management— Implementation 1 Cr. The 

implementation of selected management 
concepts which will make food service ad- 
ministrators more effective in their roles 
as food service managers. F 

245-702 Operational Controls in Food 
Service Management 1 Cr. A management 
plan designed to incorporate all necessary 
controls the institution needs to minimize 
incurred expenses and maximize work 
performance associated with production 
S 



245-703 Seminar in Analysis of Foodser- 
vice Management 3 Cr. In-depth study of 
the management systems used in the ho- 
tels, restaurants and institutions. W 

245-710 Issues in Hospitality and Tourism 

2 Cr. Significant topics, trends and issues 
in hospitality and tourism are investi- 
gated, developed and presented. Prerequi- 
site: admission in hospitality and tourism 
F 

245-780 Seminar in Hospitality and Tour- 
ism 1 Cr. Discussion and interpretation of 
recent research in hospitality and tourism. 
Choice of problems based upon the needs 
and interests of the students. Prerequisite: 
graduate standing. F-W 



245-789 Thesis in Hospitality and Tourism 

1-6 Cr. Independent research under direc- 
tion of investigation advisor. Selection of 
problems, development "of outline, review 
of literature, compilation of bibliography, 
research methodology, conducting of re- 
search, interpretation of findings, and 
preparation of the final draft according to 
thesis standards. Student may enroll for 
variable credits in various semesters with 
a final total of six. Prerequisites: 421-740 
and approval of major director. Total 
credits must accumulate to 6.0 In-prog- 
ress grading option appropriate until the 
6.0 credits are earned. F-W-S 



LIBERAL STUDIES 



INTERDEPARTMENTAL 

300-510 Introduction to Women's Studies 

2 Cr. An examination of the experience of 
women in American society, their past 
and present contributions and roles, and 
perspectives on the future. F-W 

300-511 Topic in Women's Studies 1-3 Cr. 

Exploring, from interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive, new information and ideas in a se- 
lected area of significance to women's 
studies. Prerequisite: 300-510 or consent 
of instructor. 

300-575 The Ascent of Man 2 Cr. Explor- 
ing the nature and intellectual, philosoph- 
ical and technical growth of humankind 
using The Ascent of Man - TV series as 
basis for thought and discussion. Prereq- 
uisite: junior standing or consent of in- 
structor. W 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

303- 610 The Anthropological Study of 
Family Systems 3 Cr. Anthropological, 
cross-cultural view of family systems, with 
attention to their organization, functions, 
dynamics and articulation with other in- 
stitutions. Prerequisite: 303-220 or con- 
sent of instructor. W 

ART 

304- 500 Drawing II 1-3 Cr. Continuation 
of 304-100; exploitation of media for crea- 
tive and expressive ends. Initial enroll- 
ment must be for 3 credits. Prerequisite: 
304-100. Repeatable for credit. F-W 

304-501 Life Drawing I 3 Cr. Drawing the 
human figure in action or at rest; prob- 
lems in figure composition. Prerequisites: 
304-100 and 304-500. F-W 

304-502 Life Drawing II 1-3 Cr. Ad- 
vanced problems in figure composition 
and graphic interpretation of the figure. 
Initial enrollment must be for 3 credits. 
Prerequisite: 304-501. Repeatable for 
credit. F-W 



304-503 Design 3 Cr. Application of basic 
design principles using various media for 
development of visual sensitivity to three- 
dimensional form. Prerequisite: 304-101. 
F-W 

304-509 Painting I 3 Cr. Introduction to 
character and use of various painting me- 
dia; work from still life and life with refer- 
ence to problems of two-dimensional 
color composition. Prerequisite: 304-500. 
F-W-S 

304-510 Painting II 1-3 Cr. Advanced 
work in oil painting; exploitation of me- 
dium for creative and expressive ends. Ini- 
tial enrollment must be for 3 credits. Pre- 
requisite: 304-509. Repeatable for credit. 
F-W-S 

304-511 Sculpture I 3 Cr. Introduction to 
sculptural concepts. Prerequisite: 304-500, 
or equivalent. F-W 

304-512 Sculpture II 1-3 Cr. Advanced 
problems in sculpture; exploitation of me- 
dia for creative and expressive ends. Ini- 
tial enrollment must be for 3 credits. Pre- 
requisite: 304-511. Repeatable for credit. 
F-W 

304-513 Ceramics I 3 Cr. Basic design 
and techniques of ceramic production for 
artist/potter; forming, firing and surface 
treatment. F-W-S 

304-514 Ceramics II 1-3 Cr. Use of clay, 
glazes and kiln for design and production 
of high-fired ceramics. Initial enrollment 
must be for 3. credits. Prerequisite: 304- 
513. Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 

304-515 Art Metal I 3 Cr. Design and 
construction of jewelry and objects in pre- 
cious and non-precious materials with re- 
lationship to human interaction. Prerequi-. 
site: 304-101, or equivalent. F-W-S 



304-516 Art Metal II 1-3 Cr. Advanced 
problems in design and construction of 
jewelry, hollow forms and objects in pre- 
cious and non-precious materials. Initial 
enrollment must be for 3 credits. Prereq- 
uisite: 304-515. Repeatable for credit. F- 
W-S 

304-517 Printmaking I 3 Cr. Introduction 
to the concepts and techniques of 
printmaking. Prerequisites: 304-100 and 
304-101. F-W-S 

304-518 Printmaking II 1-3 Cr. Advanced 
work in the processes of relief, silkscreen, 
etching, or lithographic printmak- 
ing. Initial enrollment must be for 3 cred- 
its. Prerequisites: 304-500 and 304-517. 
Repeatable for credit. W-S 

304-520 Clay and Glaze Laboratory 1 Cr. 

Procedures and processes in testing of 
clays; formulation of clay bodies and de- 
velopment of clay slips and ceramic glazes 
for artist/potter. Prerequisite: 304-513 or 
304-514 or consent of instructor. 

304-522 Modern Art 3 Cr. The main cur- 
rents and developments in art from Mo- 
net and Cezzane to 1950. F 

304-523 Survey of Art — Ancient Through 
Medieval 3 Cr. The painting, sculpture, 
architecture and minor arts in the ancient 
western world. 

304-524 Survey of Art — Renaissance 
Through 20th Century "3 Cr. Sculpture, 
painting, architecture and minor arts of 
western world from 14th century to 
present. 

304-525 Egyptian and Mesopotamian Art 

3 Cr. The evolution of the arts of ancient 
Egypt and the Near East. 

304-526 Greek and Roman Art 3 Cr. The 

arts of ancient Greece and Rome. 

304-527 Medieval Art 3 Cr. The arts of 
Europe and Byzantium from late Roman 
Empire to end of Middle Ages. 
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304-528 Italian Renaissance Art 3 Cr. Ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
Italian Renaissance from 14th to 17th 
century. 

304-529 Northern Renaissance Art 3 Cr. 

Renaissance art in Northern Europe from 
15th to 17th century. 

304-531 Southern Baroque Art 3 Cr. De- 
velopment of art in Southern Europe 
from Italian Renaissance to 18th century. 

304-532 Economics of House Furnishing 3 

Cr. Study of consumer house furnishing 
problems based on utilitarian, economic, 
aesthetic and social values of household 
commodities. Quantity and quality bud- 
gets at different price levels. Visits to 
house furnishing markets. F 

304-533 Period Furnishings 3 Cr. A sur- 
vey of furniture and furnishings in the 
western world. F 

304-534 Fashion Illustration 3 Cr. Prob- 
lems in graphic techniques, fashion illus- 
tration, contemporary fashion design and 
advertising presentation. Prerequisite: 
304-101. F-W 

304-545 Senior Seminar 1 Cr. Profes- 
sional practice including portfolio and se- 
nior exhibition; current ideas and career 
opportunities within the art profession. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in program. 
S 

304-556 Advanced Art Workshop 1-3 Cr. 

Selected art concepts, processes and me- 
dia will vary to serve special student 
populations. For students familiar with 
workshop approach or advanced in art 
program. Credit determined by individual 
contract. Prerequisite: consent of instruc- 
tor. Repeatable for credit. 

304-590 A Design Problem: Team Ap- 
proach 3 Cr. Interdisciplinary team ap- 
proach to design concepts solving specific 
problems. Results represented by working 
prototype. Prerequisite: advanced level in 
individual students to be selected by in- 
structor Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 

304-602 American Art 3 Cr. Development 
of visual arts in the U.S. from .colonial 
period to 1950. 

304-603 19th Century Art in Europe 3 Cr. 

History of European art from about 1 800 
to 1900. 

304-604 Art Since 1950 3 Cr. Develop- 
ments in painting and sculpture in Europe 
and America since 1950. 

304-606 Oriental Art 3 Cr. Art from pre- 
historic times to 19th century in China, 
Japan and their spheres of influence. 

304-607 Aesthetics 3 Cr. Examination of 
the philosophers of contending theories in 
art. Prerequisite: 304-522. F-W 



BIOLOGY 

308-506 Food Microbiology 3 Cr. Meth- 
ods of food preservation, their effective- 
ness and related food spoilage by micro- 
organisms. Quality control techniques 
used to determine presence of specific 
groups of economically important micro- 
organisms. Prerequisite: 308-306. F-W 

308-650 Neuroanatomy 2 Cr. Cross and 
functional anatomy of the human nervous 
system with emphasis on the brain and 
autonomic division. F 

308-651 Psychobiology 2 Cr. Biological 
basis of human and animal behavior: 
evolution of physiological and behavioral 
adaptations of organisms to their environ- 
ment. W 

CHEMISTRY 

311-501 Physical Chemistry Lecture 3 Cr. 

Fundamental physical chemistry; behav- 
ior of gases, liquid state, properties of so- 
lutions, principles of thermodynamics, 
thermochemistry. Taken concurrently 
with 311-503. Recommended: 311-531. 
Prerequisites: 311-115 or 311-125 or 311- 
135 and 355-156. F-W 

311-503 Physical Chemistry Laboratory 1 

Cr. Lab course to be taken concurrently 
with 311-501. Experimental techniques 
and apparatus; treatment of experimental 
data. Recommended: 311-531. Special 
course fee. Prerequisites: 311-115 or 311- 
125 or 311-135 and 355-156. 

311-511 Biochemistry 4 Cr. Fundamental 
chemistry and metabolism of carbohy- 
drates, lipids and proteins; second- and 
third-order structure of proteins; chemis- 
try of nucleic acids; nature and dynamics 
of enzymes and enzyme action; biological 
oxidations; lab work in metabolism, chro- 
matography, enzyme action, qualitative 
and quantitative analytical procedures. 
Special course fee. Prerequisites: 308-132 
and 311-201. F-W 

311-515 Food Chemistry 3 Cr. Organic 
biochemistry of foods: enzymatic and 
non-enzymatic changes associated with 
food preparation and storage (Maillard- 
Browning reaction), denaturation of pro- 
tein, changes in color, odor, texture and 
nutritive value. Techniques for isolation 
and identification of biochemical constitu- 
ents of foods. Special course fee. Prerequi- 
sites: 311-115 or 311-125 or 311-135, 311- 
201 and 311-203. W 

311-531 Quantitative Analysis 3 Cr. In- 
troduction to the principles of quantita- 
tive chemical analysis and training in pre- 
cision laboratory techniques. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 311-115 or 311- 
135. F 



311-535 Instrumental Methods of Analysis 

3 Cr. Application of instrumental meth- 
ods to chemical analysis: electrochemical, 
spectral; applications of common instru- 
mental methods. Techniques for ob- 
taining reliable results by instrumental 
means. Recommended: 311-531. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 311-115 or 311- 
125 or 311-135. W 

311-541 Chemistry of Materials 3 Cr. 

Practical applications of principles and 
facts of chemistry to technological prob- 
lems: structure and properties of com- 
mon materials; fuels (solid, liquid, gase- 
ous, fossil, nuclear) and air pollution; 
water (domestic, industrial, sewage) and 
water pollution; electrical properties 
(cells, batteries, fuel cells, electrolysis) and 
corrosion of metals; protective coatings 
(paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers, plat- 
ing, anodizing, cladding). Special course 
fee. Prerequisite: 311-115 or 311-125 or 
311-135. F-W 

311-542 Industrial Hygiene 3 Cr. Princi- 
ples and techniques for recognizing, eval- 
uating, and controlling existing or poten- 
tial occupational health hazards that 
affect employee safety and health. 

311-553 Environmental Chemistry 3 Cr. 

Principles and origins of chemical reac- 
tions that lead to ecological imbalance; 
systems that have contributed to large- 
scale environmental pollution and/or are 
of current importance; chemical technol- 
ogy needed to correct imbalance. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 311-115 or high 
school chemistry and consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W 

311-612 Advanced Biochemistry 3 Cr. 

Molecular biology of humans and other 
organisms; biosynthesis and catabolism, 
emphasizing enzyme action; chemistry of 
specific tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: 
311-201, 311-203 and 311-511. F-W 

311-652 Hazardous Waste Management 3 

Cr. Management of hazardous wastes; 
compliance with governmental regula- 
tions in recognition, storage, shipping and 
reporting of hazardous wastes. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 311-652 or con- 
sent of instructor F-W-S 

311-710 Industrial Hygiene Instrumenta- 
tion 2 Cr. Work place environment analy- 
sis by direct reading and integrated sam- 
pling techniques. Special course fee. 
Prerequisites: 311-542, consent of instruc- 
tor F-W-S 



ECONOMICS 

320-550 Managerial Economics 3 Cr. De- 
cision-making, demand and cost analysis, 
competitive and non-competitive price 
systems, marketing problems, capital bud- 
geting and criteria for investment deci- 
sions. Prerequisite: 320-215. F-W 
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320-680 International Trade 3 Cr. Theory 
and practice of capital movements; for- 
eign exchange rates and controls; balance 
of payments; tariffs. F-W 

320-720 Labor and Industrial Relations 2 

Cr. Human relations in industry from the 
viewpoint of labor, management and the 
government. W-S 

ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 

326-500 Literature for the Reading Child 
and Adolescent 3 Cr. Critical survey of 
literature for children (age 8 to beginning 
to read adult literature); adolescent litera- 
ture and media presentations of literature. 
Prerequisite: 326-102 or 326-112. W 

326-505 American Regionalism 3 Cr. 

American regional literature since 1880: 
the regions themselves and American per- 
ceptions of those regions. Prerequisite: 
326-102 or 326-112. F-W-S 

326-515 Technical Writing 3 Cr. On-the- 
job writing for business and industry; re- 
ports, letters, and other documents. Pre- 
requisites: 326-102 or 326-112 and junior 
standing, junior standing F-W-S 

326-518 Mass Communication in Ameri- 
can Society 3 Cr. history, social implica- 
tions and future of mass media of com- 
munications. Prerequisite: 326-102 or 326- 
112. F 

326-535 Writing Technical Manuals 3 Cr. 

Production of a technical manual — plan- 
ning procedure, collecting information, 
analyzing audience, writing and field test- 
ing. Prerequisites: 326-101, 326-102, 326- 

515 or 326-516 or consent of instructor F- 
W-S 

326-537 Technical Writing Practicum 1-3 

Cr. Plan, write and produce a technical 
document for a client. Principles of docu- 
ment design, clear writing for a specific 
audience, methods of determining client 
needs, and methods of producing the final 
document. Prerequisite: 326-515 or 326- 

516 or equivalent and consent of instruc- 
tor Repeatable for credit. F-W-S 

326-546 Research Reporting 3 Cr. Effec- 
tive organization and presentation of indi- 
vidual research. Prerequisites: 326-102, 
326-112. F 



APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

354-530 Statistical Methods 3 Cr. Histo- 
grams, mean and standard deviation, 
combinatorics, probability; binomial, hy- 
pergeometric, normal, chi-square, T and 
F distributions and their uses; statistical 
inference: contingency tables, linear mod- 
els, analysis of variance with appropriate 
applications. Prerequisites: 355-120, or 
equivalent and three years of high school 
math. F-W-S 



354-531 Design of Experiments I 2 Cr. 

Linear and curvilinear regression, single- 
factor designs, confidence ellipsoids for 
means, blocking, Latin and other squares, 
factorial designs. Prerequisite: 354-332 or 
consent of instructor. F 

354-532 Design of Experiments II 2 Cr. 

Fixed-effect, random-effect and mixed 
models; nested and nested-factorial de- 
signs, split-plot designs, confounding in 
blocks, analysis of convariance, response 
surfaces, sequential analysis. Prerequisite: 
354-531. W 

354-535 Applied Stochastic Processes I 2 

Cr. Stochastic processes, Markov chains, 
stationary distributions, construction of 
Markov processes, Poisson and birth and 
death processes, review of statistical infer- 
ence as applied to these processes. Prereq- 
uisites: 354-332 or 354-530 and consent of 
instructor. 

354-536 Applied Stochastic Processes II 2 

Cr. Application of topics introduced in 
354-535: theory of reliability; branching, 
social and behavioral, and queueing pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite: 354-535. 

354-590 Topics 1 -3 Cr. Topics of current 
importance in applications of mathemat- 
ics to problems in business, industry, gov- 
ernment or society. May be repeated for 
additional credit with consent of program 
director. S 

354-640 Computer Use in Education 3 Cr. 

Computer use in administrative, research 
and instructional aspects of education. S 

354-741 Computer Programming Tech- 
niques 2 Cr. Introduction to computer sys- 
tems and their utilization. Emphasis on 
translating language with application to 
individual research projects, statistical or 
developmental. Not open to students who 
have completed 354-141. Prerequisite: 
graduate standing. F-W-S 

PHYSICS 

372-518 Microprocessors and Applications 

3 Cr. Equipment, interfacing and pro- 
gramming for microprocessor systems. 
Prerequisite: Ten credits in lab-based 
physics or electronics and two credits in 
computer programming. F-W 

372-519 Advanced Microprocessor Labo- 
ratory 3 Cr. Advanced project: design, 
construction, and trouble-shooting of a 
functioning microprocessor system. Pre- 
requisites: 372-518 and consent of 
instructor. 

372-527 Solid State Physics 3 Cr. Crystal- 
line structure, lattice vibration and energy 
states, Brillouin zones, electrons in metals, 
semi-conductors, and dielectric and mag- 
netic properties of solids. Prerequisites: 
372-282 or 372-242 and 355-157 or 355- 
154. W 



372-529 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 3 Cr. 

Elements of atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisites: 372-223 and 355-153. F 

372-531 Statics 3 Cr. Essential elements 
of statics: simple force system, theory and 
application of non-concurrent forces, 
couples, friction, non-coplanar forces, 
trusses and other structures. Prerequisites: 
354-141, 355-153 and 372-221. F 

372-533 Dynamics 3 Cr. Essential ele- 
ments of dynamics: rectilinear, angular 
and harmonic motions; forces producing 
motion, work, energy, acceleration, im- 
pulse and momentum. Prerequisite: 372- 
531. W 

372-535 Optics 3 Cr. Optics with empha- 
sis on the wave nature of light: interfer- 
ence diffraction, polarization, and coher- 
ence; their applications in holography. 
Prerequisites: 372-223, one year of 
calculus. W 

372-537 Electricity and Magnetism 3 Cr. 

Properties of electric and magnetic fields 
in free space and material media. Prereq- 
uisites: 372-221 or 355-154, concurrent 
registration. F 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 

375-510 Public Policy Analysis 3 Cr. 

Analysis of origins of public policy and 
policy-making process. Specific case stud- 
ies of public policy. Prerequisite: 375-210 
or consent of instructor. W 

375-550 Politics and Technology 3 Cr. 

Contemporary and future technological 
innovations; relationship between politi- 
cal institutions and promotion, regulation 
and impact of industry and technology in 
the U.S. and other selected countries. Pre- 
requisite: junior standing or senior stand- 
ing. F 

SOCIOLOGY 

387-515 Criminology 3 Cr. Sociological 
analysis of structure and function of crim- 
inal law, variables of criminal behavior 
and operation of criminal justice system. 
Prerequisite: 387-110. W 

387-525 Sociology of Leisure 3 Cr. Insti- 
tutional approach to effects of leisure on 
social structure; values reflected in leisure; 
problems with increase in leisure re- 
sources. Prerequisite: 387-110. W 

387-540 Sociology of Work 3 Cr. Human 
behavior in various types of employment 
and occupations; trends in U.S. occupa- 
tional structure. Prerequisite: 387-110. F- 
W 

387-550 Sociology of Technology 3 Cr. 

Relationships between technology and so- 
cial structure with emphasis on future 
projections. Prerequisite: 387-110. F-W-S 
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387-560 Sociology of Juvenile Delin- 
quency 3 Cr. Definitions of and trends in 
deviant behavior among youth: research 
findings; efforts in prevention, control and 
treatment. Prerequisite: 387-110. F-W 

387-710 Sociological Foundations for 
Guidance 3 Cr. A sociological perspective 
will be briefly introduced' (or, re-intro- 
duced), applied to an examination of cer- 
tain problems of modern society relevant 
to the practice of the guidance counselor, 
and finally, directed to an analysis of the 
social role of the guidance counselor. S 



SPEECH 

391-508 Speech Skills for Business and In- 
dustry 2 Cr. Technical speaking: projects 
in application of speech skills and activi- 
ties in business and industry. Prerequi- 
sites: 391-100 and junior standing. F-W-S 

391-512 Speech Skills for Educators 2 Cr. 

Application of leadership techniques and 
speech skills in classroom and educational 
activities; two-way communication as as- 
pect of classroom climate. Prerequisites: 
391-100 and junior standing. F-W-S 



391-514 Interviewing 1 Cr. Principles and 
techniques for interviewee in employment 
interviews. Prerequisite: 391-100. F-W 

391-554 Television Programming and Per- 
formance 3 Cr. Planning, writing and per- 
forming instructional, public service, spe- 
cial feature or dramatic television 
programs. Prerequisites: 391-100 and jun- 
ior standing or consent of instructor. F-W 



EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES 



COUNSELING 

413-501 Introduction to Guidance 2 Cr. 

Policies and practices of organized guid- 
ance programs in educational settings; 
historical, philosophical and cultural ba- 
ses for guidance services; guidance tech- 
niques for teachers; cooperative efforts of 
teachers, parents and counselors. F-W-S 

413-510 Early Childhood Assessment 3 

Cr. Theory and techniques of assessing 
child development (birth through 8 years) 
in cognitive.. psychomotor and socioemo- 
tional areas. 

413-571 The Psychology of Marriage and 
the Family 2 Cr. A study of the interper- 
sonal relations involved in dating, mating, 
and family collaboration with .growing 
awareness of patterns for self-intearation. 
F-W 

413-600 Workshop 1-3 Cr. Changing ca- 
reer related societal forces affecting the 
populations attending VTAE schools; Re- 
sulting programs and services. Prerequi- 
site: consent of instructor. Repealablc for 
credit. F-S 

413-600A Workshop 1-3 Cr. Changing ca- 
reer related societal forces affecting the 
populations attending VTAE schools; re- 
sulting programs and services. Repeatable 
for credit. F-S 

413-629 Guidance in the Elementary 
School 2 Cr. Nature and conditions of 
guidance in elementary schools; curricular 
and non-curricular guidance techniques, 
referrals, parent counseling; guidance 
principles and practices applied to ele- 
mentary school child. W-S 

413-634 Technical/Vocational Education 
Student 2 Cr. Characteristics of voca- 
tional/technical student affecting social, 
physical, emotional and intellectual devel- 
opment in adolescent-to-young-adult 
transition; implications for guidance, 
counseling and vocational education. 



413-647 Behavior Problems of Children 2 

Cr. Psychological, social and environmen- 
tal factors contributing to developing 
child's behavior: cause and treatment of 
behavioral disorders in children 3 through 
12; methods of observing, diagnosing, 
documenting and interpreting; underlying 
behavioral dynamics of problem children. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. W-S 

413-648 Learning Disabilities in Young 
Children 2 Cr. Early recognition through 
observation 'and use of screening instru- 
ments: general and specific developmental 
delays in the young child: programming 
to maximize readiness for academic 
learning. . 

413-650 Behavior Problems of Adolescents 

2 Cr. Behavior problems of contemporary 
American adolescents; identification, eti- 
ology, intervention and prevention; guid- 
ance techniques and processes for teach- 
ers, counselors, school psychologists, 
social service and child care workers, and 
parents. 

413-666 Alcoholism and Family Systems 
Intervention 2 Cr.. The role of alcoholism 
in the family and how to intervene thera- 
peutically. W-S 

413-675 Counseling Theory 2 Cr. Theoret- 
ical approaches to counseling: psychoan- 
alytic adaptations, behaviorism, trait-fac- 
tor, client-centered and others; nature of 
man, underlying personality theory, goals 
of counseling, role of counselor and illus- 
trative practical applications in each ap- 
proach; develop beginning personal the- 
ory of counseling. Prerequisite: 413-501. 
F-W-S 

413-694 Counseling Older Persons 2-3 Cr. 

Training service providers in counseling 
skills and gerontology through discussion, 
observation and supervised counseling ex- 
periences. W 

413-700 Seminar in Counseling and Psy- 
chological Services 1-3 Cr. Special topics 
on current developments in the field. Each 
seminar is devoted to a specific develop- 
ment to be indicated with a sub-title and 
description. Prerequisite: consent of in- 
structor. Repeatable for credit. S 



413-705 Play Therapy 2 Cr. A survey and 
study of play therapeutic techniques. Ob- 
servation and supervised experiences. Pre- 
requisites: 479-730, 479-760. F-W-S 

413-715 Orientation to Mental Health 
Counseling 1 Cr. Orientation to Wisconsin 
mental health system, chapter 51.42, and 
to the role and function of mental health 
counselors. Counseling services for men- 
tally ill, alcohol and drug abusers, and 
developmentally disabled will be dis- 
cussed. F 

413-718 Shame, Addiction and Substance 
Abuse 3 Cr. Exploration of the central 
role of shame in the process of addiction. 
Relationship between physiological and 
psychological affects of substances and 
the 'shame based' person on addictions. 
Implications for treatment. Prerequisite: 
459-520 or Consent of instructor F 

413-721 Alcohol and Drug Abuse Treat- 
ment Programs 3 Cr. Psychological fac- 
tors in alcohol and drug abuse. Treatment 
programs and approaches used by alcohol 
and drug abuse counselors. Prerequisites: 
110-574, concurrent registration or con- 
sent of instructor. W 

413-725 Counseling with Special Popula- 
tions 3 Cr. Overview of specialized coun- 
seling needs in special populations such as 
ethnic minorities, women and men in 
transition, chronically ill, job displaced, 
and strategies for counseling these popu- 
lations. F 

413-731 Problems in Counseling and Psy- 
chological Services 2 Cr. Plan B investiga- 
tions are the primary purpose of this 
course. Students who are ready to write 
their Plan B paper should register for this 
course and then confer with the major ad- 
visor to select a staff member who will 
serve as an investigation advisor. Meet- 
ings with the advisor are by arrangement 
only. Prerequisite: consent of instructor or 
twelve hours of graduate credit in an ap- 
propriate program sequence, including 
421-740. F-W-S 

413-733 Career Development Process and 
Issues 2 Cr. Career development concepts, 
theories, and related social issues that af- 
fect people's career choices. F-S 
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413-733A Career Information Laboratory 

1 Cr. Laboratory experience with print 
and nonprint occupational, educational 
and personal information; assessment in- 
struments; and instrument and program 
evaluation techniques. Prerequisite: 413- 
733 or concurrent registration. F-S 

413-744 Psychometric Aids to Marriage 
and Family Therapy 2 Cr. Instruction and 
practice in the administration and inter- 
pretation of tests appropriate for this 
area. Practice in treatment application of 
test results. Prerequisite: 489-753. F 

413-750 Appraising the Individual 2 Cr. 

The case study approach to synthesis of 
lest and non-test appraisal data. Prerequi- 
site: 413-501. 

413-752 Group Dynamics 2 Cr. A study of 
group approaches for providing guidance 
services to pupils. Designed to help coun- 
selors and teacher-counselors understand 
how groups may be used as a setting for 
guidance and counseling. Prerequisites: 
413-501, 413-675. F-W-S 

413-760 Theories and Techniques of Be- 
havior Modification 2 Cr. Theoretical and 
empirical bases for utilizing behavior 
modification procedures in schools, clinics 
and other institutions. Emphasizes role of 
behavioral consultant. Prerequisite: 479- 
530 or 479-730, or equivalent. W 

413-765 Organization and Administration 
of Guidance 3 Cr. Organizational and ad- 
ministrative techniques for providing ef- 
fective school guidance services in k-post 
secondary programs. Prerequisite: 413- 
675. W-S 

413-770 Thesis 2-6 Cr. Independent re- 
search under direction of investigation ad- 
visor. Selection of problems, development 
of outline, review of literature, compila- 
tion of bibliography, plan of method of 
attack, conduct of research, interpretation 
of findings, and preparation of the final 
paper according to thesis standards. Stu- 
dent may enroll for 2. 4. or 6 semester 
hours of credit in various terms with a 
final total of 6. Prerequisites: 421-740, ap- 
proval, of major director. Rcpeatable for 
credit. F-W-S. 

413-774 Supervised Internship in Student 
Personnel Service 6 Cr. Counseling and 
guidance with a variety of clients in a vari- 
ety of settings. Practical experience in sev- 
eral types of personnel services. Intensive 
study & seminar presentations of a single 
personnel service, its history, philosophy, 
programs, evaluation and future pros- 
pects. The services which may be studied 
include resident hall living, student activi- 
ties, financial aids, counseling and advise- 
ment programs, admissions and records. 
Prerequisites: 413-711, 413-749. 



413-775 Alcohol and Drug Abuse Counsel- 
ing Practicum I 8 Cr. Counseling under 
supervision in an alcohol and drug abuse 
treatment facility. Laboratory instruction 
on various aspects of alcohol and drug 
abuse treatment approaches. Prerequi- 
sites: 413-788, 413-721 and admission to 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Counseling con- 
centration. F 

413-776 Alcohol and Drug Abuse Counsel- 
ing Practicum II 8 Cr. A continuation of 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Counseling 
Practicum I. Students will continue a su- 
pervised counseling experience in an ap- 
propriate treatment facility and related 
laboratory instruction. Prerequisite: 413- 
775. W 

413-785 Seminar in Hypnosis 2 Cr. His- 
torical and present trends, myths/miscon- 
ceptions, experimentation, research and 
counseling/therapeutic uses and misuses 
of hypnosis and related techniques. Pre- 
requisites: consent of instructor and ad- 
vanced graduate standing. 

413-787 Career Placement Services 1-3 

Cr. Development of a community/school- 
based placement system for schools, post- 
secondary schools, and/or agencies. May 
be taken for 1-3 credits and may be re- 
peated once with consent of instructor, if 
taken for less than 3 credits. W-S 

413-788 Counseling Process Laboratory 3 

Cr. Basic attending and influencing skills 
used in the one-to-one and one-to-group 
situations involving laboratory exper- 
iences, such as counseling, feedback, criti- 
quing, modeling, assessing and evaluat- 
ing. F-W-S 

413-790 Supervised Counseling Practicum 

3-6 Cr. A minimum of 120 hours of 
closely supervised counseling experience 
through a scries of interviews with se- 
lected counselees. Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor. F-W 

413-791 Internship in Guidance and Coun- 
seling 8 Cr. The student will devote a min- 
imum of 360 clock hours, full-time (each 
quarter) in a local school serving as a 
school counselor. In this experience, they 
will be supervised by university personnel 
and work with a fully certified local 
school counselor. Experiences include all 
aspects of the guidance function. Repeat- 
able for credit. F-W 

413-793 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Practicum 4 Cr. Preparation for profes- 
sional marriage and family counseling ser- 
vices through seminar discussions, obser- 
vation, and supervised counseling 
experience. Prerequisites: 212-793, con- 
current registration, personal screening 
and approval by instructor or admission 
without deficiency to the proposed pro- 
gram in Marriage & Family Therapy; 
commitment to the 2nd semester sequel; 
enrollment in 413-794 and 212-794. F 



413-794 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Practicum 4 Cr. Sequel to 413-793. Con- 
tinuing preparation for professional mar- 
riage and family counseling services 
through seminar discussions, observation, 
and supervised counseling. Prerequisites: 
212-793 and 413-793, 212-^794, concurrent 
registration. W 

413-795 Marriage and Family Therapy 
Practicum 1-2 Cr. The study and applica- 
tion of family theory in a clinical setting. 
Prerequisite: acceptance into M.S. Degree 
program in Marriage & Family Therapy 
or permission of the program director. S 

413-800 Field Study 2-6 Cr. Experience in 
action type field research in pupil person- 
nel services. The student will identify and 
research a topic directly related to his ca- 
reer position. Preparation and presenta- 
tion of a formal report of the study to 
appropriate personnel. Student may en- 
roll for 2, 4, or 6 semester hours of credit 
in various terms with a final total of six. 
Rcpeatable for credit. F-W-S 

413-890 Multiple Counseling and Sensitiv- 
ity Training 2 Cr. A laboratory experience 
in the analysis and application of group 
dynamics and group behavior as related 
to attitude and behavior change. The ori- 
gin of conflict, cooperation and misunder- 
standing within groups. Developing in- 
sight and sensitivity towards the student's 
own attitudes towards other people and 
their own motivation and value systems in 
human relations. Prerequisite: advanced 
graduate standing. 

413-892 Advanced Counseling Practicum 

2 Cr. Clinical supervised counseling ex- 
periences in a variety of school institu- 
tional and agency settings. Designed to 
assist the student to more adequately un- 
derstand and apply the dynamics of 
human behavior in the one-to-one coun- 
seling relationship. A minimum of sixty to 
ninety clock hours of experience is re- 
quired. Prerequisite: 413-790. Repea table 
for credit. F-W-S 

413-895 Supervision of Counselors and 
Counseling 2 Cr. Practical applied exper- 
iences in the supervision of counseling 
and counselors; investigation, analysis 
and application of the psychology of 
learning and helping as the supervisor as- 
sists other personnel services staff in their 
professional and personal growth and de- 
velopment. Prerequisite: 413-790. 

EDUCATION 

421-522 Secondary Education Seminar 2 

Cr. For post-student teaching, discussion 
of the evaluation, status, and trends of 
secondary education. The experiences of 
the students' teaching related to the needs 
of our democratic society; philosophy, or- 
ganization, problems, curriculum devel- 
opment, and the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual teacher. 
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421-536 Working With the Culturally Dif- 
ferent 2 Cr. Intensive study and practical 
experience in working with the culturally 
different. Prerequisite: 421-205. F-W-S 

421-570 Elements of Instruction 1-2 Cr. 

Techniques in the Madeline Hunter 
method of researched topics of instruc- 
tion. Teaching to an objective, selecting 
objectives at the correct level of difficulty, 
monitor and adjust, and principles of 
learning including motivation, retention, 
transfer, set, active participation, rein- 
forcement and closure. 

421-576 Field Experience - Cross Cultural 
Experience 1 Cr. Supervised one-on-one 
or small group experience in a school or 
other setting in response to a special 
academic or social need with representa- 
tives of one or more of the following des- 
ignated ethnic minority groups — African- 
Americans, Asian-Americans, Pacific Is- 
lander-Americans, American Indians and 
Hispanic-Americans; and various socio- 
economic groups, specifically the low-in- 
come. Prerequisite: 421-536 or consent of 
instructor F-W-S 

421-582 Secondary Reading and Language 
Development 2 Cr. Effective utilization of 
reading and language development meth- 
odologies in secondary content area class- 
rooms. Prerequisite: 421-303. F-W-S 

421-600 Workshop — Special Topics in Ed- 
ucation 1-3 Cr. Current specialized topics 
studied through experimental activities. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. Re- 
peatable for credit. 

421-615 Educating At-Risk Students 2 Cr. 

Characteristics, needs, assessment proce- 
dures, alternative curricula and methods, 
intervention, and management strategies 
for at-rist students. 

421-641 Education Evaluation 2 Cr. Test- 
ing, the interpretation of tests by means of 
simple statistical procedures: methods of 
evaluating educational programs. 

421-683 Seminar in Reading Methods for 
Secondary Schools 1 Cr. Selection, re- 
search and presentation for discussion of 
topics related to reading in secondary 
schools. Prerequisite: 421-682. F-W-S 

421-685 Psychology of Adult Education 2 

Cr. A global view of the philosophy, pur- 
pose and practice in various programs of 
adult education, and an examination of 
the characteristics of the adult learner 
plus a profile of his ego, intelligence, and 
development. 

421-690 Learning Style Theory and Appli- 
cation 2 Cr. An introduction to the educa- 
tional sciences, including cognitive map- 
ping. Emphasis is placed on the practical 
application of the educational sciences in 
an educational setting. Prerequisite: jun- 
ior standing. 



421-700 Philosophy of Modern Education 

2 Cr. A comparative study of the main 
schools of educational philosophy and of 
their influence in contemporary educa- 
tion, thought, and practice, points of 
agreement and of conflict. 

421-702 Principles of Supervision 2-3 Cr. 

Basic principles, types, functions, organi- 
zations, and plans of supervision. Inter- 
pretation and application of creative su- 
pervision plans; individual and class 
projects concerned with applied methods 
of supervision in selected educational 
areas. W-S 

421-705 Social Thought of American Edu- 
cators 2 Cr. The school as a social institu- 
tion within American democracy. Contri- 
butions of the past to education and 
current philosophies. Historical review, 
evaluation and consideration of the public 
school as a social institution. 

421-712 Analysis of Teaching Behavior 2 

Cr. Principles and strategies for analyzing 
teaching behavior in which strengths, de- 
sired improvements, and a professional 
development plan are identified. 

421-714 Teaching Strategies 4 Cr. Inten- 
sive study and practice in mediating the 
learning process. Focus on the individual 
teacher and his active role as an instru- 
ment which can bring about predictable 
changes in student cognitive behavior. 
Minor consideration given to affective 
and psychomotor behavior. Lecture, dis- 
cussion and micro-teaching. F-W-S 

421-720 Instructional Processes 3 Cr. Ex- 
amine processes utilized in instruction in 
various content areas. Focuses on meth- 
ods and techniques for teaching thinking 
(reasoning), problem-solving, decision- 
making, and valuing skills. Examines so- 
cial methods of learning with emphasis on 
cooperative learning. 

421-726 Administration 2-3 Cr. Philoso- 
phy and principles underlying organiza- 
tion and operation of public education on 
the local, state, and national levels in the 
United States. Examinations of prevailing 
practices and current problems of school 
management. 

421-727 Supervision of Student Teachers 2 

Cr. Purpose and philosophy of supervi- 
sion, the role of the cadet center in pre- 
paring teachers, relationships and respon- 
sibilities of persons involved, orientation, 
guidance, and evaluation of student 
teachers. F-W-S 

421-733 Survey Procedures 2 Cr. Proce- 
dures and organization .for conducting 
surveys. Application of principles by mak- 
ing and writing the report of an actual 
survey. Prerequisite: 421-740. 



421-738 Elementary School Curriculum 2- 

3 Cr. A study of the social, psychological, 
cultural, economic, and educational 
forces operating to bring about changes in 
the curriculum of the elementary school. 
k-8. Outstanding state and local curricu- 
lum construction programs. Observation 
and evaluation of the modern elementary 
school curriculum trends and innovations. 
Review of curriculum development. F-W- 
S 

421-739 High School Curriculum 2 Cr. A 

study of the social, psychological, cul- 
tural, economic and educational forces 
operating to bring about changes in the 
curriculum of the secondary school. Out- 
standing state and local curriculum con- 
struction programs. Observation and 
evaluation of the modern high school cur- 
riculum, trends and innovations. Review 
of curriculum development. F-W-S 

421-740 Research Foundations 4 Cr. This 
course serves as an introduction to basic 
concepts and principles in educational re- 
search. The course utilizes mastery grad- 
ing and elements of individualized instruc- 
tion. The course functions to help prepare 
the student for his own graduate research 
experiences and also to prepare him to be 
an articulate consumer of research upon 
completion of the course. Prerequisite: 
araduate standing or consent of instruc- 
tor. F-W-S 

421-742 Program Evaluation 3 Cr. 

Surveys theory and practice of evaluating 
the effectiveness of a variety of human- 
service delivering systems, including edu- 
cation. Develops applied competencies in 
analyzing values and needs of decision 
makers and articulation and assessment 
of program objectives (both process and 
product). Emphasis on building efficient, 
ongoing evaluation systems. 

421-744 Seminars in Education 1-3 Cr. 

Special topics on current developments in 
the field. Each seminar devoted to a spe- 
cific development to be indicated with a 
sub-title and description. Repeatable for 
credit. F-W-S 

421-750 Curriculum Theory and Practice 

2-5 Cr. A study of curriculum theory and 
its application. An analysis and develop- 
ment of a rationale, writing educational 
objectives, identifying a body of knowl- 
edge, specifying methodology, and con- 
ducting curriculum evaluation. F-W-S 

421-765 Problems in Education 2 Cr. 

Identification, selection and completion of 
a research problem in education culminat- 
ing in a Plan B research paper. Prerequi- 
sites: 421-740, approval of program direc- 
tor. F-W-S 
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421-770 Thesis 6 Cr. Independent re- 
search under direction of investigation ad- 
visor. Selection of problem, review of 
literature, planning and conducting re- 
search, interpretation of findings and 
preparation of final paper according 'to 
thesis standards. Student may enroll for 
two. four or six semester hours of credit in 
various terms for a final total of six. Pre- 
requisites: 421-740, approval of program 
director. F-W-S 

421-784 Classroom Discipline 2 Cr. Prob- 
lems of motivation and discipline in con- 
temporary classrooms. Teachers identify 
problem situations in k- 12 classrooms and 
explore alternative approaches to dealing 
with those problems. 

421-811 Structuring Knowledge 2 Cr. 

Study of methods for structuring knowl- 
edge. Relationships between the structure 
and its application. Structure of knowl- 
edge, discipline and curriculum relation- 
ships. Prerequisite: acceptance in educa- 
tional specialist program. 

421-816 Instrumentation for Research 3 

Cr. Basic concepts in the areas of validity 
and reliability will be studied and applied 
to the design of instruments. Emphasis 
will be placed on conceptualizing the con- 
structs or characteristics to be measured. 
Techniques of item writing, item analysis, 
determining reliability, and scaling will be 
covered, including such ideas as aquies- 
cent set, item difficulty, and discrimina- 
tion. The student will engage in the study 
of procedures and techniques for gather- 
ing, analyzing, and reporting data and 
findings as applied to his proposed field 
study. 

421-830 Educational Administrative Be- 
havior 3 Cr. The course will cover the his- 
tory of the development of administration 
and the use of theory in the study of orga- 
nizations, the application of theory to the 
study of administrative behavior and the 
school as a social system including the 
study of the elements of leadership, orga- 
nizational change, and a review of current 
and emerging concepts in administrative 
behavior. Prerequisite: graduate standing. 

421-890 Field Study in Professional Edu- 
cation 2-6 Cr. Supervised study which 
provides the graduate student with the op- 
portunity to: (1) explore in-depth the 
body of knowledge associated with a se- 
lected problem in professional education, 
(2) provide an educational experience for 
implementing this knowledge into a se- 
lected institutional setting, and (3) devise 
methods to determine if the implementa- 
tion is or will be successful. Prerequisite: 
approval of the director of the major. F- 
W-S 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

431-501 Learning Disabilities 3 Cr. Iden- 
tification, remediation and evaluation of 
learning disabled; intervention techniques 
used with adolescents and adults. W 

431-516 Psychology of the Exceptional 
Child 2-3 Cr. History and treatment of 
. exceptional individuals; characteristics 
and development of children who deviate 
from the norm: learning disabled, gifted, 
mentally retarded, socially and emotion- 
ally disturbed, abused, speech and lan- 
guage impaired, and those with visual, 
hearing, orthopedic and chronic health 
problems. F-W 

431-518 Clinical Experience with the 
Handicapped 2 Cr. Tutor a handicapped 
individual in an on-campus or educational 
setting. To be taken concurrently with 
431-561. F-W-S 

431-522 Teaching Basic Skills to the Men- 
tally Retarded 3 Cr. Curriculum and in- 
structional techniques for developing ba- 
sic academic and functional living skills 
for mild/ moderate mentally retarded 
youth. Prerequisites: 431-585, 421-304 or 
Consent of instructor W 

431-524 Career and Vocational Education 
for the Retarded 3 Cr. Curriculum and 
instruction for mentally retarded learners 
in prevocational career, and vocational 
education stressing interdisciplinary co- 
operation. Prerequisites: 431-585, 421-304 
or Consent of Instructor F 

431-526 Practicum in Special Education 2 

Cr. Off-campus work and study in educa- 
tional settings with handicapped youth. 
To be taken concurrently with 431-661. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. F 

431-528 Assessment for Individual Educa- 
tional Planning 2 Cr. Diagnosing behavior 
and learning problems of the special needs 
learner. Prepare individual educational 
plans. F-W-S 

431-581 Legal Rights of Handicapped 2 

Cr. Current litigation, civil commitment, 
criminal proceedings, federal and state 
statutes, and civil rights regarding the 
handicapped student and adult. Prerequi- 
site: 431-532. W 

431-585 Introduction to Mental Retarda- 
tion 2 Cr. Introduction to etiology of 
mental retardation; psychological, educa- 
tional, social and vocational aspects; ad- 
justment techniques used in working with 
mentally retarded persons. F 

431-595 The Gifted Student 2 Cr. Charac- 
teristics of gifted, creative and talented in- 
dividuals: identification in educational set- 
tings; social, psychological and 
educational aspects of providing for the 
gifted throughout school years. S 

431-600 Workshop: Topics in Special Ed- 
ucation 1-3 Cr. Current specialized topics 
studied through experiential activities. 
Prerequisite: approval of instructor S 



431-630 Mainstreaming Special Students 

3 Cr. Learning characteristics and behav- 
ior of mentally retarded, learning dis- 
abled, socially and emotionally disturbed, 
hearing and sight impaired, orthopedi- 
- cally and chronic health impaired, speech 
and language impaired students; services 
mandated by PL94-142, M-team process, 
and individualized educational plan; in- 
struction of handicapped within regular 
classes. F-W-S 

431-662 Classroom Management Tech- 
niques 3 Cr. Techniques for motivating 
handicapped youth, individual and group 
discipline, behavior modification, educa- 
tional organization, evaluation, and com- 
munication to enhance learning. W 

431-700 Special Needs Learners in Voca- 
tional Education 2 Cr. Overview of legisla- 
tion, program models: assessment and in- 
structional practices pertaining to 
vocational education for handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and gifted students. Em- 
phasis on services provided to special 
needs learners within regular class. S 

431-725 Programming for Vocational Spe- 
cial Needs 2 Cr. Typical and alternative 
vocational programming for Special 
Needs students. Appropriate management 
strategies for the various program types. S 

431-790 Special Education Seminar 1-3 

Cr. 1-3 Cr. Special topics designed to up- 
grade the competencies and knowledge of 
participants on current developments in 
the field. Content will change to reflect the 
state of the art in special education. Re- 
peatable for credit. Repeatable for credit. 
F-W-S 

VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

459-500 Special Topics in Rehabilitation 

1-2 Cr. Special topics not available 
through regular courses. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of instructor Repeatable for credit. 
F-W-S 

459-500J Older Disabled Worker 1 Cr. To 

understand the developmental stage of 
later adulthood, its characteristic tasks 
and how these impact on vocational reha- 
bilitation planning. 

459-500K Disabled Mental Health/Chemi- 
cal Abuse Services 1 Cr. Designed to ac- 
quaint mental health and chemical abuse 
professionals with the magnitude of the 
unmet need for services for persons with 
disabilities. Functional limitations of per- 
sons with physical and sensory disabilities 
are reviewed as well as practical tech-ni- 
ques for enhancing interacting with per- 
sons who are disabled. 

459-500N Community-Based Rehabilita- 
tion Services 1 Cr. An examination of na- 
tional priorities for community-based ser- 
vices designed to enhance competitive 
employment options for severely disabled 
persons. F-W-S 
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459-505 Sign Language I 3 Cr. Basic 
course in manual communication with the 
deaf. Intensive practice in expressive and 
receptive communication. Prerequisite: 
459-201 or graduate standing. F 

459-506 Sign Language II 3 Cr. Interme- 
diate course in manual communication 
with the deaf: American Sign Language: 
increase sign vocabulary and communica- 
tion speed. Prerequisite: 459-505. W 

459-509 Introduction to Biofeedback 3 Cr. 

Theory and applications of biofeedback 
in psychology, rehabilitation, medicine 
and education: in-dcpth review of the 
field: appropriate uses of biofeedback as a 
referral possibility: preparation for super- 
vised clinical biofeedback experience. Pre- 
requisites: 308-132 and 479-1 10. F 

459-510 Clinical Biofeedback Laboratory 

3 Cr. Development of clinical skills and 
familiarization with laboratory monitor- 
ing devices and stress management tech- 
niques, as they apply to the training of 
clients in a clinical biofeedback setting. 
The course also reviews current clinical 
research, future directions for the field, 
and ethical considerations. Prerequisites- 
308-220. 413-405. 459-509 and consent of 
instructor. W 

459-520 Rehabilitation of the Chemically 
Dependent 3 Cr. Background in the field 
of chemical dependency with emphasis on 
the rehabilitation aspects of the chemi- 
cally dependent and knowledge of the his- 
torical and sociological implications of 
drug usage. Prerequisites: 459-201 and 
junior or graduate standing. F 

459-525 Rehabilitation of the Public Of- 
fender 3 Cr. The field of corrections as it 
concerns the individual and criminal jus- 
tice institutions: basic legal terms, laws, 
types of institutions and treatment modal- 
ities; treatment effectiveness and trends in 
criminal justice field. Prerequisites: 459- 
201 and 479-561 or graduate standing. W 

459-550 Independent Living 2 Cr. An 

overview of independent living programs 
in this country including evolution, goals, 
methods of service delivery, and program 
management of ILP. W 

459-560 Technological Applications: Re- 
habilitation Services 2 Cr. Applications of 
technology to assist persons with disabili- 
ties in vocational and independent living 
situations using rehabilitation engineering 
principles processes. Review of commer"- 
:ially available aids and assistive devices, 
and alternative control/interfacing proce- 
dures. Introduction to problem solving/ 
design process as related to persons with 
disabilities. F-W 



459-565 Laboratory in Rehabilitation 
Technology 2 Cr. Experience utilizing 
technological aids/devices developed for 
persons with disabilities. Modify/adapt 
equipment to meet specific functional re- 
quirements. Construct switch/ control 
mechanisms for equipment. Develop pro- 
totype solutions to vocational and inde- 
pendent living problems. Prerequisites: 
459-560. 170-202. 170-202 or equivalent, 
or consent of instructor. F-W 

459-585 Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded 2 Cr. Background in mental re- 
tardation; vocational evaluation, adult ed- 
ucation and adjustment techniques used 
with mentally retarded adults. Special 
course fee. Prerequisite: 459-201 or gradu- 
ate standing. F-W 

459-587 Handicapped Workers in Business 
and Industry 3 Cr. Orientation to handi- 
capped workers in business and industry. 
Focus is upon the elimination of attitudi- 
nal and environmental barriers as they 
pertain to hiring, productivity, and reten- 
tion of handicapped workers. Emphasis 
upon governmental requirements for con- 
formance, linkage between business and 
rehabilitation, community resources, and 
staff development. Prerequisite: junior, se- 
nior or graduate standing. W 

459-601 Rehabilitation in the Private Sec- 
tor 2 Cr. Introduction to the private-for- 
profit sector of rehabilitation. Orientation 
to the contractual services offered by 
practitioners. Industrial in-plant models 
will be contrasted to other models for 
providing rehabilitation services to dis- 
abled workers. F 

459-605 Microcomputer Application for 
the Handicapped 2 Cr. Use of microcom- 
puter hardware and software to facilitate 
the development of functional skills of the 
handicapped. F-W 

459-610 Psychological Testing With 
Handicapped People 2 Cr. Introduction to 
psychometric tests; administration, inter- 
pretation/scoring and application to 
handicapped populations. F-W-S 

459-661 Forensics for the Rehabilitation 
Professional 2 Cr. Orientation to termi- 
nology and practices associated with pri- 
vate sector rehabilitation. Materials spe- 
cific to working with insurance/litigation 
cases. Prerequisite: 308-132. W 

459-670 Work Adjustment Services 2-3 

Cr. Principles and procedures of adjust- 
ment services. Emphasis upon the change 
and improvement of behavior. Supervised 
practical experience in interviewing, be- 
havior observation, individual work ad- 
justment planning, lesson plan develop- 
ment and report writing. Prerequisite: 
459-101. or Graduate standing F-W-S 



459-680 Principles of Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling 3 Cr. Theory and application of 
counseling processes in rehabilitation set- 
tings. Prerequisite: 479-561 or 431-516. F- 
W-S 

459-682 Sexuality and the Disabled 2 Cr. 

Programs in sexuality, terms and tech- 
niques, exploration of personal biases and 
development of techniques for dealing 
with sexuality of disabled individuals. Pre- 
requisites: 459-330, 459-680 or graduate 
standing. F 

459-685 Group Processes in Rehabilitation 
Settings 2 Cr. Theory and application of 
group processes in rehabilitation settings; 
direct experience as member and facili- 
tator of a group. Prerequisite: 459-680. W 

459-688 Advanced Job Placement 2 Cr. 

Job placement methods for individuals 
with handicaps. Development of Em- 
ployer Account Systems and the market- 
ing of job placement services. Use of Job 
Readiness Scales, development of individ- 
ualized placement plans, and Job Seeking 
Skills training programs. Current litera- 
ture and research in job placement will be 
assigned and discussed. Prerequisite: 459- 
410 or permission of instructor W 

459-700 Seminar — Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion 1-2 Cr. A seminar course devoted to 
the field of vocational rehabilitation and 
subject materials pertinent to the field. W 

459-703 Physical Disability and Work 3 

Cr. Study of physical disabilities and their 
vocational implications. F 

459-705 Practicum in Rehabilitation Facil- 
ity Administration 3 Cr. Practical experi- 
ence in administration within a rehabilita- 
tion facility. Examples of experience will 
include fiscal and personnel management, 
contract procurement and production 
management, staff development, contract 
negotiations. Prerequisites: graduate 
standing, consent of instructor, Comple- 
tion of 15 required credits in Rehabilita- 
tion Facility Administration concentra- 
tion W-S 

459-706 Laboratory in Work Evaluation 2 

Cr. Laboratory experiences in the proce- 
dures and specific techniques of work 
evaluation. The course is normally taken 
in conjunction with the lecture course on 
work evaluation, 459-723 procedures of 
work evaluation. Special course fee. F-S 

459-707 Practicum in Work Evaluation 4 

Cr. A supervised practicum experience in 
the evaluation and training center. The 
course is designed to provide integration 
of course material and practical applica- 
tion in working with disabled and disad- 
vantaged clients. Prerequisites: 459-723. 
459-610. 459-717 and 459-706, with grade 
B or better. F-W 
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459-708 Practicum in Rehabilitation 
Counseling 3 Cr. 1 50 hours of supervised 
clinical experience in a rehabilita-tion set- 
ting. The student will perform entry level 
duties of a rehabilitation counselor. Pre- 
requisites: 459-680, with a minimum 
grade of B W 

459-709 Practicum in Work Adjustment 3 

Cr. Supervised practical experience in 
work adjustment; application of the tech- 
niques of work adjustment to the prob- 
lems of clients in a rehabilitation facility. 
Prerequisites: 459-670, consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 cr. in 459-670 with a grade of B or 
better, advanced graduate standing. W 

459-717 Occupational Analysis and Infor- 
mation 2 Cr. Classification of occupations 
based on different criteria, methods of ob- 
taining occupational information, meth- 
ods of job analysis and establishment of 
worker requirements. Emphasis of 
courses on the needs, abilities and limita- 
tions of disabled persons. F 

459-723 Procedures of Work Evaluation 3 

Cr. Procedures of evaluating skills, apti- 
tudes,' dexterities, motivation, behavior 
work habits, tolerances in specific abilities 
or deficits of the handicapped. Methods 
of report writing. Review of research on 
work evaluation. Field trips to rehabilita- 
tion facilities in industries. F-S 

459-737 Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Mentally III 2 Cr. Preparation in the pro- 
cess of vocational rehabilitation of the 
psychiatrically disabled. Personality de- 
velopment and theory will be reviewed. 
Emphasis will be on understanding psy- 
chiatric disabilities and the process of vo- 
cational reorientation of persons suffering 
prolonged mental illness. Prerequisite: 
479-561 or consent of instructor W 

459-755 Problems in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation 2 Cr. Identification, selection and 
completion of a problem in the specializa- 
tion area of vocational evaluation. The 
problem project will culminate in a Plan B 
paper. Prerequisite: 421-740. F-W-S 

459-770 Thesis - Vocational Rehabilitation 

6 Cr. Independent research under direc- 
tion of investigation adviser. Selection of 
problems, development of outline, review 
of literature, compilation of bibliography, 
plan of method of attack, conduct of re- 
search, interpretation of findings, and 
preparation of the final paper according 
to thesis standards. Student may enroll 
for 2. 4, or 6 semester hours of credit in 
various terms with a final total of six. Pre- 
requisites: 421-740, approval of major 
director. 

459-780 Administration in Vocational Re- 
habilitation 2 Cr. A lecture course cover- 
ing the administrative aspects and meth- 
ods involved in establishing and 
supervising a vocational evaluation unit 
or a total rehabilitation facility. Prerequi- 
site: consent of instructor or Vocational 
rehabilitation major. W 



459-783 Internship in Work Evaluation 6 

Cr. Supervised 10- week field practice in 
the techniques of vocational evaluation 
and work adjustment procedures. To be 
completed at selected vocational rehabili- 
tation facilities capable of offering the stu- 
dent an adequate training experience. Pre- 
requisites: 459-707. (grade B or better); 
advanced graduate standing; approval of 
instructor. W-S 

459-785 Internship— Rehabilitation Facil- 
ity Administration 6 Cr. Practical adminis- 
trative experience within a rehabilitation 
facility. Students will have practical expe- 
rience in five or more of the following 
administrative areas — fiscal, personnel, 
production, marketing, contract procure- 
ment, developing grants and fund raising. 
Prerequisites: 459-705. approval of major 
director, with minimum of B grade W-S 

459-787 Internship in Rehabilitation 
Counseling 6 Cr. The final clinical experi- 
ence in the Rehabilitation Counseling 
concentration. 300 hours of on-the-job ex- 
perience demonstrating competencies as- 
sociated with professional rehabilitation 
counseling. Prerequisites: 459-708 and 
413-788, both with a minimum grade of 
B, and consent of instructor. S 

459-789 Internship in Work Adjustment 6 

Cr. Supervised practical experience for 
practitioners/coordinators of work adjust- 
ment services. Prerequisites: 459-709, 
(Grade b or better): Advanced graduate 
standing; Approval of instructor. S 

PSYCHOLOGY 

479-530 Psychology of Learning 3 Cr. A 

course designed to acquaint the student 
with the principles of learning drawn from 
experimental and theoretical psychology. 
These principles are demonstrated as they 
apply to animal and human learning. 
Modern viewpoints toward theories of 
learning are emphasized. F 

479-535 Motivation and Emotion 3 Cr. An 

experimentally oriented introduction to 
the fundamental principles of motivation 
and emotion. Prerequisites: 479-110, jun- 
ior standing and 9 or more credit hours in 
psychology consent of instructor. W 

479-540 Psychology of Individual and 
Group Differences 3 Cr. Nature and extent 
of differences in individuals and groups 
are studied. Intelligence, achievement, ap- 
titudes, interests, attitudes, and general 
personality are the major differences in- 
cluded. Race, sex, nationality, social class 
and age in relation to individual differ- 
ences are studied. 

479-552 Adolescent Psychology 3 Cr. The 

physical, emotional, social, moral, and in- 
tellectual development of secondary 
school youth. Prerequisite: 479-1 10. F-W- 
S 



479-561 Abnormal Psychology 3 Cr. A 

study of more serious mental distur- 
bances. Emphasis on the growing impor- 
tance of mental disorders and on their 
early detection and referral is studied. F- 
W-S 

479-570 Assertive Training Procedures 2 

Cr. Training in interpersonal behavior 
and communications in which persons 
learn to defend their legitimate rights 
without violating the rights of others. F- 
W-S 

479-571 Introduction to Health Psychol- 
ogy 3 Cr. Principles of psychology applied 
to the promotion of health and wellness; 
prevention of disease, injury and prema- 
ture death; psychological treatment of ill- 
ness; improvement of health care; and for- 
mation of health policies. Prerequisite: 
Consent of Instructor (usually requires 10 
credits in psychology) F 

479-574 Psychology of Women 2 Cr. The 

myths and stereotypes of early psychoan- 
alytic view of women, critical issues and 
events of female experience, from prenatal 
through adulthood; meaning of sexuality, 
contemporary life styles, and the meaning 
of aging. Prerequisite: 479-110. F-W 

479-579 Public Relations 2-3 Cr. Intro- 
duction to public relations in industry and 
education including community relations, 
employee relations, customer relations, 
media relations, tools of public relations, 
two-way communications, and special 
publics. Prerequisite: For 3 credit option 
students must be enrolled in the WIS 
Study Center F-W-S 

479-581 Industrial Psychology 2 Cr. A 

survey of the application of psychological 
principles of man's vocational pursuit. 
Emphasis is on individual differences and 
group behaviors which are involved in 
personnel selection, human factors engi- 
neering, industrial safety, motivation, per- 
sonnel training, and consumer behavior. 
Course material is based primarily upon 
the latest behavioral science research in 
the field of industrial psvcholoay. Prereq- 
uisite: 479-110. F-W 

479-582 Human Resource Management 3 

Cr. Organization and coordination of per- 
sonnel practices and methods. Considera- 
tion given to communication, employ- 
ment, orientation and training, working 
conditions, supervision, performance 
evaluation, collective bargaining, salary 
administration, health and recreation. F- 
W-S 

479-601 Workshop — Special Topics in 
Psychology 1-3 Cr. Current specialized 
topics studied in a small group setting 
utilizing experimental activities. Prerequi- 
site: consent of instructor. Rcpcatable for 
credit. 
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479-602 Position and Salary Evaluation 2 

Cr. The determination of wages and sala- 
ries for differing jobs and positions. Legal 
issues of equal pay for comparable worth. 
W 

479-632 Perception 3 Cr. This course 
serves as an introduction to human per- 
ception. The content of the course is 
structured around an information 
processing model, with the sensory and 
memory facilities considered as informa- 
tion systems. The student will analyze 
perceptual research, become familiar with 
classical and modern psychophysical tech- 
niques and conduct experimentation in 
human information processing. F 

479-673 Psychology of Stress 2 Cr. Na- 
ture of stress and stress-related diseases, 
stress in daily life, techniques for manag- 
ing stress, and plans for reducing stress in 
personal and professional life. F-W-S 

479-675 Right Brain 2 Cr. The two hemi- 
spheres of the human brain. Exploration 
and experience in right hemisphere modes 
of consciousness, through techniques such 
as meditation, hypnosis, drawing, guided 
imagery and dreaming. W-S 

479-679 Advanced Public Relations 2 Cr. 

Practice in planning and directing specific 
public relations programs, using the case 
problem approach. Prerequisite: 479-579 
or consent of instructor W 

479-690 Psychological Measurement 3 Cr. 

An introduction to the assumptions, mod- 
els and applications of measurement tech- 
niques in behavioral science. Test analy- 
sis, item analysis, reliability, and validity 
are extensively covered. The course also 
introduces the student to prediction and 
measurement of attitudes and opinions. 
W 

479-730 Advanced Psychology of Learning 

2 Cr. The theories and principles of learn- 
ing are studied with emphasis upon total- 
istic models of classroom learning. F-W-S 

479-760 Personality 2 Cr. The nature of 
personality and the conditions which 
make for its wholesome development, its 
maintenance, and integration is studied. 
Personality inventories used for self-anal- 
ysis are also studied. W-S 

479-850 Psychology of Development 3 Cr. 

Investigation of individual man, his na- 
tures, and development with primary em- 
phasis on the self and implications for ed- 
ucation. Study aimed at analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation levels through 
seminar approach. 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 

489-601 Brazelton Neonatal Behavioral 
I Assessment 2 Cr. Philosophy and tech- 
nique of using the Brazelton Neonatal Be- 
I havioral Assessment Scale for evaluating 
infant personality and development. Prc^ 
requisite: Instructor permission 

489-701 Seminar — School Psychological 
Services 2 Cr. Introduction to the field of 
school psychology. Roles and functions of 
the school psychologist are explored as 
they relate to Wisconsin and the nation; 
political and legal implication of these 
roles are identified. S 

489-731 Problems in School Psychology 2 

Cr. Independent investigation into a care- 
fully delineated area of school psychologi- 
cal services in an attempt to bring evi- 
dence to bear on a problem. The use of 
research techniques is required. Reporting 
of the study is expected to meet the stan- 
dards appropriate to scholarly writing by 
professionals in the field. Prerequisite- 
421-740. F-W-S 

489-743 Advanced Individual Mental Test- 
ing 2 Cr. An experience of supervised 
practice in the administration, scoring, 
and interpretation of individual tests of 
mental ability. Emphasis is directed 
toward the use of such evaluation of intel- 
ligence to case history material, the inte- 
gration of related psychological findings, 
the determination of prognosis, and plan- 
ning for the individual client. Prerequisite- 
413-741. W 

489-745 Assessment of Personality (Pro- 
jective Techniques) 2 Cr. History, theory 
and methodological consideration and 
studies of projective instruments. Instruc- 
tion in administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation of some currently used devices 
leading to a knowledgeable understanding 
of the instruments. Prerequisites: 489-743 
and 413-748. S 

489-753 Psychometric Theory and Appli- 
cation 2 Cr. Introduction to psychoeduca- 
tional theory and concepts in relation to 
inter- and intra-individual assessment. 
Covers basic statistics, in regard to test 
construction, test uses and misuses, test 
selection, purposes of testing, ethics, basic 
test interpretation processes and types of 
tests and testing programs frequently em- 
ployed by psychoeducational specialists. 
F-S 

489-753A Lab — Guidance and Counseling 
Services 1 Cr. Introduction to basic psy- 
chometric materials and techniques em- 
ployed by counselors. Included are indi- 
vidual inventories, aptitude and 
achievement tests, problem surveys and 
other screening devices. F-S 

489-753B Lab— School Psychology 1 Cr. 

Introduction to basic psychometric mate- 
rials and techniques employed by school 
psychologists. Emphasis is placed upon 
individual mental tests and procedures. F 



489-766 Educational Applications of 
Neuropsychology 2 Cr. The application of 
neuropsychological theory and assess- 
ment techniques to the education of chil- 
dren who possess cortical damage or dys- 
function. Prerequisites: 489-753 489- 
753B. S 

489-768 Diagnosis and Remediation of 
Learning Disabilities 2 Cr. Develops ex- 
pertise in understanding human informa- 
tion processing, the administration and 
interpretation of sophisticated psychologi- 
cal diagnostic instruments, and the pre- 
scription of appropriate and precise 
remediation. Current research in learning 
disabilities is examined and evaluated. 
Prerequisite: 413-748. W 

489-768A Learning Disabilities — Diagno- 
sis and Remediation Lab 1 Cr. Laboratory 
experience where administrative and scor- 
ing skills are developed in reference to in- 
struments and techniques introduced in 
489-768. Prerequisites: 489-743 and 489- 
768. W 

489-770 Thesis 2-6 Cr. Independent re- 
search under direction of investigation ad- 
visor. Selection of problems, development 
of outline, review of literature, compila- 
tion of bibliography, plan of method of 
attack, conduct of research, interpretation 
of findings, and preparation of the final 
paper according to thesis standards. Stu- 
dent may enroll for 2. 4, or 6 semester 
hours of credit in various terms with a 
final total of six. Prerequisites: 421-740 
and approval of major director. Repeat- 
able for credit. F-W-S 

489-778 Psychoeducational Disability 3 

Cr. Etiology, characteristics, and Individ- 
ual Educational Program (IEP) develop- 
ment for children with Exceptional Edu- 
cational Needs (EEN) such as mental 
retardation, emotional disturbances, be- 
havioral disorders, social/cultural devia- 
tion and multi-handicappinsi conditions. 
F 

489-781 Field Practicum in Psychoeduca- 
tional Services I 3 Cr. Provides the pro- 
spective school psychologist with the ini- 
tial 'on site' experience of functioning as a 
school psychologist. Special educational 
evaluations, programming and introduc- 
tion to complex cases and staffings. Pre- 
requisites: 413-743 and 413-748. F-W 

489-782 Field Practicum in Psychoeduca- 
tional Services II 3 Cr. Provides continu- 
ing 'on site" experience of functioning as a 
school psychologist. Increased applica- 
tions of expanded assessment skills, more 
complex diagnostic problems, interven- 
tion techniques and leadership roles 
within the placement setting. Prerequisite: 
489-781. F-W 
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4B-7IU CMnleat Practician in rVdisieilu- 

L'lLtionfti S«VlCfc% I - Cr. ! hri pr:,,:i!,:i-i-i 

cpyrv is designed to provide mors inten- 
sive 4 |jwi extensive -cliiLicu 1 exjjcficiiccs. 
Work wuh pre -school children, 
AcStadl young adults school age childjcn 
and their parents. Spcci.il ji.yscvirncnt and 
intervention techniques are einpluiiized . 
Prcnxiuisite.i: 489*743 and 41.1-74X, r-W- 
S 

489-785 CKnfciil PrsipcSeum-Psycbo^jB- 
catMinpl ftfrvket II 2 Cr. PfWriilcs.j4ttej$^ 
live learning expef*v'n<*s mlo ihc rok iltmI 
style or function nppropnnie lo tlie indi- 
vidua I and the profession. Lonjg Leirn 
therapeutic Ccntftgtt iire Tequircd. rixpefi- 
enec m ooe or more areas of fecial iftuioji 
is a^jilahlc. pRffttj.uisUffi F-W-S 

liiC-rnxltip in Sdit.ol l 1 ^-. . . 1. 

C.x. Tlic htudcnJ will devote a minimum ot" 
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itnil/or oilier approved ncnoajiel to other 
approved situation;:, e.g., a counwhns 
psyeholo,giYi in the ApA approved Unt- 
v^i-Miy <.'oM3>v'ijic Ceruer. PrcrequDiite: 
Completion of live -School Ptychologta I 
Currrculijjn. RepcsUble for 4,'redi; 
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500-735 ln*e*ElsaEkir& 2 Cf. A research 
otpcrvcncc which culminnici in a Plan P. 
paper. PrerequiMtc*: -321-740 *uid .id mis- 
sion io degree candidacy. l-'-W-s 

Thrafc 2-6 Cr. Independent re- 
search under direction of investigation ad* 
vmcm. Selection of proWem*. development 
of otnline, review of literature, coMpila* 

tiOll of babl ingrupJiy, plan of nvpthod of 
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final total of s>, Prtrcq incites: 421 .740 
;uid APPROVAL OF GRADUATE 
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Albrecht, Donna M. J., Home Economics, Pro- 
fessor, Ph.D. 1980, University, of Minnesota; 
M.S. 1969, and B.S. 1968, University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 
Allen, Charles T., Education and Human Serv- 
ices, Assistant Professor, M.S. 1969, Illinois 
State University; B.S. 1968, Quincy College. 

Amthor, William D., Industry and Technology, 
Professor, Ed.D. 1967, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity; M.S. 1955 and B.S. 1950, University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 

Anderson, Richard E., Student Services, Profes- 
sor, Ed.D. 1 967, University of Northern Colo- 
rado; M.S. 1962, and B.S. 1 960, University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 

Arora, Mehar, Industry and Technology, Profes- 
sor, Ph.D. 1973, and M.S. 1965, University of 
Minnesota; M.A. 1952, Punjab University; 
B.A. 1949, Delhi University. 

Badenoch, Stowe, Home Economics, Associate 
Professor, Ph.D. 1986, and B.A. 1964, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Bailey, Jr., Willard F., Liberal Studies, Associ- 
ate Professor, M.A. 1963, and B.A. 1966, 
University of Minnesota. 

Baldwin, Thomas R., Industry and Technology, 
Professor, Ed.D. 1971, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity; M.S. 1968, Kansas State College, Pitts- 
burg; B.S. 1967, Morehead State College. 

Barnard, Charles P., Education and Human Serv- 
ices, Professor, Ed.D. 1972, University of 
Wyoming; M.Ed. 1968, and B.S. 1966, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Superior. 

Baughman, Donald, Education and Human Serv- 
ices, Associate Professor, Ph.D. 1981, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; M.A. 1969, New York Uni- 
versity; B.S. 1968, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

Bensen, M. James, Industry and Technology, 
Professor, Ed.D. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University; M.S. 1 963, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Stout; B.S. 1959, Bemidji State Teacher's 
College. 

Berkemer, Robert A., Industry and Technology, 
Assistant Professor, M.A. 1977, B.S. 1976, 
and B.F.A. 1971, Ohio State University. 

Biggerstaff, Edwin L., Education and Human 
Services, Professor, Ed.D. 1963, M.S. 1958, 
and B.S. 1957, North Texas State University. 

Bigony, Beatrice A., Liberal Studies, Professor, 
Ph.D. 1974, and M.A. 1968, University of 
Michigan; B.A. 1966, Lawrence University. 

Bizem, Hinda-Rose, Home Economics, Assis- 
tant Professor, Ph.D. 1985, and M.S. 1982, 
University of Nebraska; B.S. 1980, Ohio State 
University. 

Bjornerud, James, Industry and Technology, 
Professor, Ph.D. 1970, University of Minne- 
sota; M.Ed. 1 96 1 , Ohio University; B.S., 1 960, 
Bemidji State Teachers College. 

Bloedom, Gene, Liberal Studies, Associate Pro- 
fessor, M.F.A. 1972, M.S. 1971, and B.S. 
1965, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Botterbush, Jr., Karl, Education and Human 
Services, Professor, Ph.D. 1974, George 
Washington University; M.A. 1966, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; B.A. 1965, Elizabethtown 
College. 



Breisch, Fred, Liberal Studies, Associate Profes- 
sor, M.A. 1 956, and B.A. 1 955, University of 
Michigan. 

Burgermeister, James, Home Economics, Assis- 
tant Professor, M.S. 1974, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee; B.S. 1971, University of 
Wisconsin-La Crosse. 

Byrd, James, Education and Human Services, 
Associate Professor, Ph.D. 1975, University 
of Texas; B.S. 1970, University of Georgia. 

Carlson, Oscar, Liberal Studies, Professor, Ph.D. 
1967, and M.S. 1960, Iowa State University; 
B.S. 1958, Buena Vista College. 

Carlson, Jr., Wallace C, Industry and Technol- 
ogy, Associate Professor. Ph.D. 1988, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa; M.S. 1982, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Stout; B.S. 1980, Winona 
State University. 

Chatman, Donald, Industry and Technology, 
Associate Professor, M.A. 1975, Occidental 
College; M.S.D. 1972, University of Chi- 
cago; M.T. 1957, Mt. Sinai Hospital; B.S. 
1973, State University of New York. 

Coffey, Darrell D., Education and Human Serv- 
ices, Professor, Ed.D. 1978, Auburn Univer- 
sity; M.A. 1949, and B.A. 1948, University of 
Iowa. 

Collier, James A., Industry and Technology, 
Professor, Ed.D. 1973, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity; M.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin- 
Stout; B.S. 1 962, Ball State Teachers College. 

Cook, David R., Education and Human Services, 
Professor, Ed.D. 1959, and M.S. 1954, Indi- 
ana University; B.S. 1951, Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Coomer, Jerry Wayne, Industry and Technol- 
ogy, Professor, Ph.D. 1971, and M.S. 1969, 
Purdue University; B.S. 1965, University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 

Corthell, David W., Education and Human Serv- 
ices, Professor, Ed.D. 1971, University of 
Northern Colorado; B.A. 1955, Williamette 
University. 

Coufal, Jeanette D., Home Economics, Associ- 
ate Professor, Ph.D. 1975, and M.S. 1971, 
Pennsylvania State University; B.S. 1966, 
University of Nebraska. 

Dahlke, Lorraine C, Home Economics, Profes- 
sor, Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University; M.S. 
1956, State University of Iowa City; B.A. 
1950, University of Minnesota; B.A. 1948, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Davis, Gerald F., Education and Human Serv- 
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